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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


The Great Need for Peace 
AY Ee than a year has passed since the close of hostilities in 








Europe, and nearly ten months since war ended with Japan. 

Still there is no peace settlement, and consequently no 
proper peace. Indeed, scarcely anything effective has been done to 
produce that peace settlement. It was only too evident at the Paris 
meeting of the four Foreign Ministers that no agreement could be 
reached on any of the more fundamental issues. We are living in a 
No Man’s Land between war and peace, in that dopoguerra senza pace, 
in which men have lost the sense of purpose and direction that guided 
their lives throughout the war but have not yet recovered that order 
and security which are essential for peace-time effort and for normal 
human living. It is impossible for the peoples of the Continent to 
return to more or less ordered conditions of existence until peace 
settlements have been prepared, accepted and implemented. The 
liberated countries of Western Europe, e.g., Norway, Denmark, 
Belgium and Holland, have made remarkable progress during the 
past twelve months, precisely because they have felt reasonably 
independent, and have not been afraid of more powerful neighbours, 
to West or South. On the other hand, neither the liberated nor the 
ex-enemy countries in Central or Eastern Europe enjoy this sentiment 
of security and independence ; they are conscious that they are being 
used as pawns in some big-Power political game and that, till there are 
definite peace settlements, they cannot hope to have this necessary 
security. What has been conspicuously absent since hostilities ceased, 
is not good will (there has been plenty of that in Britain and the 
United States, and generally among members of U.N.O.) but a grasp 
of objective principles as the basis of a world peace. The establishment 
of U.N.O. was part of a move towards a more enlightened world 
system, in which all peoples can play their proper part and through 
this co-operation secure for themselves and others the benefits of 
ordered peace. But over against this better vision stands the older 
conception of power politics, the give-and-take, the interplay of interests 
of larger Powers. Russia is the chief, though not the only, advocate 
and master of the older method. It is illuminating to compare the 
cases of Egypt and Poland. The British Government is withdrawing 
its troops from Egypt in order that Egypt may be wholly independent, 
despite the serious problems this decision creates for Imperial defence. 
Russia, on the other hand, is tightening her hold on Poland by a 
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mixture of violence and infiltration, though nothing is so obvious as 
the ardent Polish longing to be rid of Russian interference and 
influence. Britain and the United States, however, are now suffering 
from their all too easy abandonment of principle during the war in the 
cause of military victory. Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam were mile- 
stones along the dreary retreat from ideal to compromise, from 
principles envisaged to the tolerance of injustice and oppression. The 
consequence is that to-day, instead of applying to the concrete situation 
commonly-accepted principles, like those of the Atlantic Charter, 
they are compelled to haggle and bargain about this or the other 
point, yielding ground here and resisting there, with very little 
reference to principles at all. Over the conference table fall the twin 
shadows of the Atomic Bomb from the far West and of the scores of 
Russian divisions in Eastern Europe. It is no doubt difficult for the 
politician who recognizes no higher source of power and authority 
than the State to conceive of international agreements as anything 
but the result of hard bargaining, of cut-and-thrust, and compromise. 
Yet, on that basis of relationship, you certainly will never have stable 
peace. The first and biggest obstacle to the peace settlement which is 
so imperative is the absence of common ground between the Western 
Allies and Soviet Russia, the inability mutually to accept certain 
standards and principles, according to which, even apart from 
individual and national interest, various international problems must 
be resolved. If it be argued that you cannot expect an atheistic 
Government, like that of Russia, to subscribe to moral principles, 
then the responsibility upon the other big Powers is all the greater. 
They have to show the Russians that what they tenaciously hold as 
principles are, for the Russians, the most enlightened form of self- 
interest. They could have done this more effectively, had they been 
clearer in their own minds and consciences, and more resolute in their 


own loyalties. 
Firmer Leadership 


HE Foreign Ministers’ meeting ended in yet another impasse, 

the chief decision reached being that they should try again 
another day. Nowadays—so eager are we for the few crumbs that 
fall from the conference table—it is considered a happy thing, when a 
conference remains “‘ fluid,”’ that is, has hardened to no definite con- 
clusion ; and we have learnt to be satisfied, if at the end of it, the door 
is left “open,” and not banged home with an irrevocable slam. 
However, peace cannot be established that way. Sooner or later, a 
firm stand has to be made, and a positive settlement brought forward. 
There are encouraging signs that the Government of the United States 
is at last ready to make this stand. On his return from Paris to 
Washington, Mr. Byrnes threw down a challenge. If the representa- 
tives of the Big Four cannot agree upon the terms of the peace 
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settlement, then these will have to be drawn up and discussed and 
settled by all the United Nations, when it will not be easy for any 
nation or group of nations to sabotage debate or decision. His 
challenge was supported by two American senators, Vandenberg and 
Connally, who attended the meetings of the United Nations’ Associa- 
tion in London and the Foreign Ministers’ conference in Paris. There 
is already evidence of strong backing throughout the United States 
for this more determined policy. Europe, the North Americans have 
now realised, needs peace, and therefore must have a peace settlement. 
This is the first requisite, as important as material relief. Indeed, 
material conditions would improve rapidly, once there existed a greater 
feeling of individual and national security. Mr. Byrnes’s speech was 
studiously restrained, but its meaning was clear. He stated that Russia 
had been responsible for the failure of the Paris conference. He then 
challenged Russia to join in a wider peace conference, before a larger 
body of opinion, that of the 21 Allied belligerents or even that of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. This was an important as 
it was a bold move. Doubtless, it was intended to work by suggestion 
and to render the Russians more amenable and co-operative, when 
the Foreign Ministers resume their discussions. But it opened the way 
to a full peace assembly, with the gathering momentum and influence 
of the United Nations Organization behind it. There are dangers in 
the challenge ; in the first place, the danger of peace treaties separately 
concluded, with a deepening rift between West and East. But this 
danger is not lessened by a series of inconclusive conferences: the 
nettle must be firmly grasped some day or other, it will sting all the 
more, the longer it is allowed to grow. Collaboration between the 
Big Three or Four was essential during the war. It is still necessary, 
provided the price paid for it be not exorbitant, and provided this 
collaboration can be integrated within the framework of U.N.O. 
If it remain obstinately outside that framework, then it constitutes a 
world danger that must inevitably become more serious and just as 
inevitably must be faced, this side of sheer disaster. 


Some Conditions 


ERTAIN conditions have to be envisaged if any peace settlement 

is to be practicable. In the first place, occupying forces should 
be at once reduced and soon withdrawn altogether, except where 
some Allied commission is required to see that military clauses are 
carried through, or where it is necessary to maintain communications 
with troops in Germany. Whatever it did not achieve, the firm stand 
of the Security Council in New York did secure the withdrawal of 
Russian armies from Persia. There are far too many Russian divisions 
in the Balkans, though the number of Russian troops in Poland and 
Hungary has been lessened. It is assumed that the peace settlement 
will be with Italy, Austria and the smaller countries brought into the 
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war on the Axis side, and that the occupation of Germany will continue. 
It would be difficult to conclude a peace treaty with Germany, since 
no German Government exists, with which it might be concluded. 
However, on the future of Germany there would appear to be no full 
Allied agreement, nor does it seem that the Allies have given this 
problem much long-term thought. But, if the present division of 
Germany into one Eastern and three Western and Southern zones is 
perpetuated for ten or twenty years, the rift across the Continent 
between East and West will have been accentuated, especially as the 
Russians are sovietising Eastern Germany. In any case, economically, 
this zoning system has proved disastrous. One of the causes of tlie 
serious plight of Germans in the British zone is this artificial splitting 
of Germany, with mainly agricultural regions under Russia and 
mainly industrial districts under Britain. Had there been reasonably 
free trade across these zonal frontiers, particularly between the 
Russian zone and the others, this plight would not have been, as it 
need not have been, so severe. This want of co-ordination among 
the Big Three or Four, due to the absence of common principles and 
even to points of view that are diametrically opposed, is a disaster for 
the Continent. It might develop into an even more threatening 
situation, were a reviving Germany to play upon this lack of common 
principle and this opposition of points of view. 


Free Elections 


SECOND condition of the peace settlement should be a strong 
A insistence upon the holding of free elections in the countries 
with which the settlement is made, unless it is evident that such 
elections have recently been held. This has been the case in Austria 
and Italy ; in Hungary, the elections were more or less free, but there 
Russian influence from without and Communist pressure from within 
have largely negatived the results of the ballot box. It would mean 
probably that elections be arranged and carried through under 
Allied supervision, as happened, successfully on the whole, in Greece. 
If this is “‘ interference,” resort is had to it only to allow the people an 
opportunity of choosing their own government—a liberty denied 
them under their puppet administrations, imposed from outside. It 
is a justified and necessary “ interference,” to deliver them from the 
consequences of a previous “‘ interference,” from which they have been 
suffering. The British Government recognized the Roumanian 
Government, because it did at least fulfil one condition put before it 
and admitted two members of Opposition parties into minor positions 
in the Groza ministry ; it refuses recognition to the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment because it has not complied with that condition. Yet this 
condition is very elementary and, in itself, can provide no guarantee of 
properly “ democratic ”’ and popular rule. Nor can we accept the 
argument, frequently urged by one kind of British journalist, that, 
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since you cannot expect a perfect system of Western “ democracy ” 
in a Balkan country, you may deny them every opportunity of 
representative government and acquiesce in authoritarian control by 
a Communist minority under the misleading and egregious title of an 
“economic democracy.’ In Roumania, for example, there are two 
well-known and long-established political parties—the Liberals and 
the Peasant Party—quite capable of administering their country on 
properly democratic lines. A peace settlement that would leave in 
office the kind of government Bulgaria has been plagued with since 
1944—guilty of thousands of judicial murders and with relatively little 
popular support—would be a sorry settlement indeed. Yet it will not 
be easy to insist on this condition, as Russia acts as though the Balkan 
countries were her concern, and her concern alone. Here is a point 
where the Western Powers must exercise determined influence. Nor 
is this question of free elections confined to ex-enemy countries. Poland 
remains for us the test-case of this war. The name of Poland is a 
reminder of responsibilities and a spur to conscience. It is no longer 
possible to go back behind the ill-starred conference at Yalta. Poland’s 
Eastern provinces have gone, and the westerly extension of Polish 
territory to the Oder and Neisse is a doubtful compensation : indeed, 
one questions the intentions of the Russians and the wisdom of whatever 
Poles have approved of this. But one thing remains from Yalta, which 
has to be implemented. That is the pledge of “‘ free and unfettered 
elections,” demanded from the Provisional Government, that was to be 
broadened by the inclusion of M. Mikolajczyk and one or two of his 
Peasant Party colleagues. The present “ Provisional’? Government 
of Poland was recognized—we think, unfortunately—after it had been 
“* broadened ”’ (it has done its worst to ignore the consequences of the 
“‘ broadening ”’ process), only on the condition that these elections 
would be held. This Government, to quote from the Yalta com- 
muniqué on Poland, “shall be pledged to the holding of free and 
unfettered elections as soon as possible on the basis of universal 
suffrage and secret ballot. In these elections all democratic and anti- 
Nazi parties shall have the right to take part and to put forward 
candidates.”” This communiqué was issued on February 11th, 1945. 
Sixteen months have elapsed, and no elections have taken place. 
Every attempt is being made to postpone or avoid them ; to discredit 
M. Mikolajczyk and to intimidate his supporters ; to render void and 
fruitless the one guarantee given to the Polish people at that miserable 
conference. Unless Britain and the United States are very firm, the 
present rulers of Poland will not fulfil the Yalta pledge. Writing after 
a visit to Poland earlier this year, Major Tufton Beamish, M.P., 
made a definite proposition, which provides the only forthright line 
of action : 


We have a duty to Poland to see that the terms of the Yalta agree- 
ment are faithfully carried out. We can best provide a token of our | 
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good faith by initiating arrangements for an international commission 
to visit Poland at once to advise and assist the Provisional Government 
in the conduct of the forthcoming elections, and by making it 
abundantly clear that, if the agreed terms on which the Provisional 
Government was recognized continue to be violated, recognition will 
be withdrawn. 


On May 22nd, Mr. Bevin, replying to a question from Professor 
Savory, declared : 


I am concerned about reports of these and other developments in 
Poland which indicate an increasing tendency on the part of the 
present Provisional Government to proceed to extreme measures 
likely to prejudice in advance the conditions in which elections will 
be held. I have the situation under constant review. 


More recently, a strong note of protest was forwarded from Britain to 
the Roumanian Government, stating that the political freedom 
guaranteed to the Roumanian Opposition parties had not in fact been 
given them, and that the Government was attempting to prejudice in 
advance the “freedom” of the promised elections. It accused the 
Roumanian authorities of failing to fulfil the conditions, demanded of, 
and accepted by them, after the conference at Potsdam—conditions 
that were the stne qua non of British recognition. 


Territorial Problems 


THIRD condition of the peace settlement ought to be a system 

of plebiscites in the case of serious territorial disputes. During 
the Paris conferences of 1919 and 1920, much time and attention 
was given to these problems. Yet, Teschen embittered the relations 
of Czechs and Poles; South Tyrol, those of Austria and Italy ; 
Transylvania kept apart’ Hungarians and Roumanians. It is 
naturally impossible to settle these problems to the general satis- 
faction ; some of them cannot be resolved by any tracing of frontiers. 
Yet, a settlement from on high, by the Big Powers and over the heads 
of the local population, would be the worst solution of all; that 
was the method used at Yalta, regarding Eastern Poland. Where 
the solution is not reasonably clear, when the relative factors, economic, 
historical and ethnic, have been examined, there is left the straight- 
forward test of a popular vote. Coupled with this must be minority 
provisions. These might take the form of an interchange of popula- 
tion, as happened by mutual agreement and with the consent of the 
people transferred, between Greeks and Turks after 1920; com- 
pensation was paid, homes and work provided. This measure would 
surely commend itself only in extreme cases. The spirit of hyper- 
nationalism, which will not permit persons of different origin and 
varying national traditions and culture, to live together in harmony 
and fellowship, is a thoroughly evil thing ; it ought not to be en- 
couraged by transference of peoples. Besides, conditions on the 
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Continent are to-day so difficult that a transfer of the kind could 
not be carried out with proper humanity and care. Such a transfer 
has nothing in common with the wicked policy, now rampant in 
East-Central Europe, of driving hundreds of thousands of people 
from their hearths and homes—Slovaks out of Hungary, Hungarians 
out of Slovakia, and, worst and most widespread, Germans from 
Czechoslovakia and from Silesia. This policy, whatever be the 
reasons alleged, is criminal. Minority provisions can be made, 
however, without recourse to a measure as extreme as population 
transfer. Between the two wars, the League of Nations did very 
good work in protecting minorities and in insisting that their rights 
and special status be respected, and it had considerable success. 
There is no reason why the United Nations’ Organization should not 
play the same protecting réle. There is every reason why it should. 
Indeed, it should now be crystal clear that the smaller countries 
of the Continent, especially those of East-Central Europe, can pre- 
serve their national existence and independence only if they abandon 
narrow nationalism and draw gradually closer to one another, in 
what may sooner or later prove to be a Federation of peoples, perhaps 
later to become a federation within the wider Federation of all the 
Continental nations. Nationalism is not enough; it never was ; 
and to-day, its sharper edges have to be toned or blunted. The 
significance of Europe comes not so much from the existence on the 
Continent of some thirty or more peoples, with special and differen- 
tiated characteristics, but from their co-existence within a broader 
and deeper unity, an association of peoples with a common historical 
experience and heritage, and with a culture and attitude to human 
life and problems, rising originally out of the Christendom, to which 
for centuries they all belonged, and from the Christian and Catholic 
faith, which they once shared, and that was the source and in- 
spiration of Christendom. Local differences, seen outside this 
framework of common unity, receive an emphasis which is mis- 
leading and indeed dangerous; seen within that unity, they are 
as much a cause of strength as of variety. 


Not a Happy Beginning 


HE attitude of Mr. Bevin and Mr. Byrnes at the Paris meeting 

was solid and sound, so that criticism may seem unappreciative. 
Yet, of the few points to which they agreed, one was questionable, 
while a second was positively bad. The question of Transylvania 
is complex. It has a mixed population, chiefly Roumanian, but 
with a strong percentage of Hungarians; it is so distributed that 
you can draw no neat lines and squares on the map to separate them. 
The Roumanians claim the whole region; the Hungarians once 
possessed it, but might now be content with some partition (very 
difficult to make) or joint administration. As both countries are 
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victims of Russian pressure—and Hungary, if no longer Roumania, 
of Russian occupation—-this common experience of misfortune may ° 
bring them closer together. M. Groza, head of the Bucharest 
Government, has made promises to the Hungarians of Transylvania 
but without—so reports suggest—much tangible result. Probably 
the Foreign Ministers could make no other decision. Hungary is 
an ex-enemy, but Roumania is an ex-enemy and an ex-ally. Russia 
clearly was trying to conciliate Roumanian opinion, sadly alienated 
by the Russian occupation and the Russian annexation of the 
Roumanian provinces of Bessarabia and the Bukovina, whereas 
Messrs. Byrnes and Bevin will have remembered that Roumania 
secured Transylvania in the 1919-1920 treaties and held it till it 
was adjudged in part to Hungary by Hitler’s Vienna award. The 
second case is that of the South Tyrol, which was given to Italy in 
the 1919-1920 treaties along with the Trentino; to the Trentino 
Italy had every right ; to the South Tyrol, none save that of being 
on the winning side. It was an error to ratify what Clemenceau 
judged to be an unjust decision in 1919. Russia’s object was doubt- 
less to compensate Italian sentiment for the Soviet advocacy of Yugo- 
slav claims to Trieste, and perhaps also to keep the three hundred 
thousand Catholic peasants of South Tyrol out of Austria, where 
they would have further tilted the balance against Communism 
and Socialism. From an ethnic or historical point of view, no case 
can be made out for retaining the South Tyrol in Italy. There is a 
perfectly clear line of division along the gap of Salurn between the 
Trentino and the. Tyrol. The South Tyrolese are completely 
Austrian. Prior to 1914 there was not 3 per cent. of Italians, immi- 
grants from the Trentino to the South. Italian rule in South Tyrol 
under Fascism, was unenlightened, oppressive, tyrannical. Attempts 
were made, as vain as they were cruel, to de-nationalize a sturdy 
people and to smear with a thin Italian varnish a firm and rugged 
culture of the North. The Tyrol was a definite political region, 
when the empire of Charlemagne broke up into the kingdoms of his 
successors ; by the thirteenth century it was under the Counts of 
Tyrol, who took their title from the castle of Tyrol, that still stands 
on its rocky height overlooking the city and valley of Meran (South 
Tyrol) ; later, it became one of the lands of the Habsburg crown. 
It was from South Tyrol there came the Tyrolese poet, Walther 
von der Vogelweide, perhaps the greatest of the German Minne- 
singers, and the Tyrolese hero, Andreas Hofer, who four times 
drove back the French and Bavarian armies of Napoleon out of these 
villages and valleys. The 1919-20 decision was a mistake; and 
it is a greater mistake to have repeated and confirmed it. It was 
argued then that the Brenner is a better strategic frontier than Salurn ; 
it is argued now that the Italians have developed hydro-electric 
power in the Tyrol. The strategic argument may then have had 
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some significance; it has none to-day. The economic argument 
has very little. Here is a perfectly clear case of a natural region, 
with frontiers that can readily be defined, and whose population, apart 
from immigration since 1919, is almost homogeneous and has very 
marked local and cultural traditions. It is a great pity that the 
Italian Government, which is quite rightly insisting that Trieste 
shall remain Italian, because its people are Italian, cannot declare 
its willingness to accept an Austro-Italian frontier at Salurn. 


Those Central Parties 


NE striking feature of political life on the Continent since the 

collapse of Germany has been the development of “ Central 
Parties,” at times proclaiming themselves explicitly Christian or 
Catholic, at others using the title of People’s or Peasant Party. Such 
are the Catholic parties of Holland and Belgium, the Christian 
Democrats in Germany and Italy, the Austrian Volkspartei and the 
Smallholders in Hungary, the Agrarians in Bulgaria and the Rou- 
manian Peasant Party. Most of these existed before the war; some 
have obvious ancestors, e.g., the Christian Democrats of Germany 
in the German Zentrum, those of Italy in the Partito Popolare. They 
are not all of one model ; there are differences between them, dictated 
in the main by the particular problems, domestic and national, with 
which they have to deal. The Catholic parties of Holland and 
Belgium, for instance, are more conservative, in the traditional 
sense, than the Christian Democrats of Italy. Yet they have very 
much indeed in common,and their similarity is far more significant 
than their divergencies. They are moderate parties, not necessarily 
defending any special status quo, but insisting that reform and recon- 
struction proceed along orderly and honest and just lines. They 
are parties of liberty, opposing the ideology and claims of the Absolute 
State and welcoming the extension of State control, only where such 
an extension is seen to be for the community’s greater good, and 
maintaining all the time that man has other rights and other loyalties 
than those which are merely political. They are neither Left nor 
Right (in their case the words have little meaning), but in the struggle 
of modern ideas, which Mr. Churchill recently summed up as the 
choice between “‘ Governments which own the people ” and “ peoples 
which own the Government,” they are decidedly on the latter side. 
Nor do the epithets “ progressive” and “ reactionary” apply to 
them easily. They are both; progressive, in that they envisage 
reconstruction and social reform, often with explicit reference to 
the social doctrine of the Church, as outlined in the great Papal 
encyclicals ; reactionary, if reaction be the antidote to revolution. 
The chaos and disorientation that are part of war’s aftermath provide 
a familiar breeding-ground for .revolution. Those who have lost 
everything, the frustrated and the cynical, extremists of every sort 
(for extremists, if not extremes, readily meet), feel the attraction of 
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res novae, when an older order of things has lost their loyalties. Add 
to this the energy and dynamism of a revolutionary party, cleverly 
directed and thoroughly organized, with an orthodox party line 
of thought and action, and the recipe is complete. This is how 
the Bolshevik Revolution succeeded in Russia. It was not a revolt 
against and a victory over the régime of the Czars, but the over- 
throw of a “‘ democratic” Russia, struggling clumsily along in just 
such an atmosphere of chaos and disintegration. These Central 
parties are treading the path of order amid chaos, of reasonableness 
in the midst of prejudice and passion, of experience among so much 
hasty and hot-headed improvisation. In an era, which is being 
called the Century of the Common Man, they are attempting to secure 
for the common man those personal liberties and rights, those narrower 
circles of home and family and free associations, which it is the first 
purpose of revolution to sweep ruthlessly away. The more that 
Europe rises from the chaos of to-day, and from the pressing pro- 
blems of sheer material existence, the greater will be the part these 
Central parties can play in European reconstruction. 


Favourable Conditions 


HERE are certain tendencies which greatly favour the growth 

of these parties. It is not merely that Catholics are numerous 
in most Continental countries, and, as Catholics, are opposed to 
atheistic Communism, as they were, always in theory and generally 
in practice, to Nazism and its satellite systems. That is a fact, of 
course, but there are other considerations. In the first place, men 
who have suffered under one form of State absolutism, do not readily 
submit themselves to another, if this can anyway be avoided. In 
Britain, a political reaction against the Conservative Party means 
votes for the Labour Party, and vice versa. Abroad, a reaction 
from Nazism does not spell Communism. Nazism and Communism 
are increasingly regarded as two aspects of the one revolutionary 
process, which has culminated, in either case, in absolute State- 
control, and in the further control of that State, with all its machinery 
of power and propaganda, by one political party, and the rejection 
of the objective character of law and justice. French papers are 
now openly talking about le fascisme rouge (Communism), as some 
German Catholic writers referred to Nazism, fifteen years ago, as 
‘“‘ Brown Bolshevism.” It was always superficial to speak of Nazism 
as a movement of the “ Right,” for in Germany, so far as social and 
political groupings were concerned, the conservative “ Right” 
was its chief opponent. Extremes have a habit of meeting. This is 
disconcerting till you remember that political parties cannot be laid 
out neatly along a line, so that what appear to be extremes are actually 
furthest from one another ; rather do they curve round the circum- 
ference of a circle till extremes, very nearly or in actual fact, touch 
one another and become much the same thing. This has been 
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brought home practically by the fact that in the Russian zone of 
Germany, many ex-Nazis are now active Communists. Nor is this 
rapid change of allegiance confined to Germany. In The World 
To-day, for May, 1946, an article examines the composition of the 
Communist Party in Hungary as follows :— 


Part of it consists of former Left-wing Social Democrats, a large bloc 
of whom changed their colours as soon as opportunity offered. ‘Fhey 
constitute to-day the most moderate elements in the party, and are 
said to represent a “national” rather than an “ international ” 
outlook. ‘They are, however, outnumbered by recruits of a very 
different political past. Many of the party members are persons of 
violent tendencies and, very often, of an extremely dubious political 
past. A large number of them, only a few months ago, were composing 
the rank and file of Szdlasi’s extreme-Right Arrow Cross Party, and 
notoriously obtained their release from the internment to which the 
new régime had subjected them by signing a declaration that they had 
exchanged an old party allegiance for a new—to do them justice, no 
great strain on their consciences; for except on the point of anti- 
Semitism, and the location of the Holy of Holies—Berlin or Moscow— 
the Arrow Cross doctrine, as expounded to the common man, differed 
very little from the Communist. 


A second tendency favouring these Central parties is the revulsion 
from political propaganda. Man is a political, as he is a social, 
animal. But, before this, he is a human person. There are large 
sections of his life, into which it is best that politics should not enter. 
Politics have invaded almost every domain of man’s personality 
and activity. You have Marxist art as you had Nazi art, Marxist 
novels and Nazi novels, Marxian dress and Nazi dress. Should the 
process continue, there may be Marxian ways of lacing shoes and 
blowing noses. Nothing, in the long run, is so tedious and wearisome 
as propaganda. The blare and bluster, the suggestion and repetition, 
the cries and catcalls and slogans—millions of men are thoroughly 
sick of it all. They want to be left alone, in peace with themselves, 
their neighbours and their surroundings, not driven and _ harried 
and always directed, in eye and ear and mind. As they endeavour 
to avoid and reduce the danger of revolution, so too they desire 
to be rid of that bedevilled art of over-politicising life, and making 
over-sensitive the human mind—an art that prepares the revolutionary 
way. To men conscious of this atmosphere, these Central parties 
offer balance and sanity, reform without upheavals, and, in time, 
security without complacency and selfishness. In the third place, 
it must be noted that these parties, many of them at least, are mass 
parties, popular parties, and in this they differ from the conservative 
parties of the nineteenth century. They are democratic, not only in 
the principles to which they subscribe, but in the quality of their 
leaders. Behind them are, naturally, certain conservative forces, 
in the older sense, but also, and predominantly, the peasantry, the 
country people, of Europe, whom Marxian doctrine has largely 
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looked upon as inferior to the urban proletariat, and who have 
preserved more solidly than that proletariat the older European 
and Christian outlook. And to the peasantry must be added a 
growing number from the middle classes, Christian-minded and 
even Liberal, for whom these Central parties represent something 
more sound and vital, closer to reality and the popular mind, than 
the more bourgeois Liberal parties of the past. 


A Turning Point in France 


HE rejection by the French people of the Constitution, proposed 

to them by the Communist and Socialist parties, with M.R.P 
dissenting, was a fact of the highest significance. There must have 
been many Frenchmen, who preferred any constitution to no con- 
stitution, and others sufficiently hopeful to think any constitution, 
however bad, might be made to work. Despite this generous allowance 
of non-political opinion, over and above all Communist and much 
Socialist support, the constitution was rejected. The result was 
unexpected in Britain and generally in France. Consequently, it is a 
fact of peculiar importance. It means that the majority of the French 
are calling a halt to the direction, imposed upon the French Govern- 
ment, by French Communists. It was a revolt against some of the 
salient features of the proposed constitution : particularly against the 
notion of one single Chamber, with no system of checks and counter- 
checks, such as are provided in any properly democratic system, and 
also against the dangerous suggestion that the judicature be made 
subservient to the Chamber ; this latter clause meant that justice 
might become primarily a political and not a legal affair. Nothing 
has more clearly marked deterioration in some European countries, 
subject to Soviet pressure, than the transference of judicial authority 
from properly constituted courts and judges to so-called ‘‘ People’s 
Courts,” that is, political tribunals, whose standards are not objective 
justice but political expediency. Whence have resulted the thousands 
of judicial murders in East-Central. and South-Eastern Europe. A 
reliable Polish source prints extracts from writings and declarations 
of the Vice-Minister of Justice in the present Polish administration. 
Among them, this paragraph from a work, “ The Administration of 
of Justice in Reborn Poland from July 22nd, 1944, to July 22nd, 
1945”: 

Jurisdiction must be transformed. The judge should express public 

views and sentiments. He should abstain from the principles of 

* objective justice,’ so that a collective understanding of truth may be arrived 

at. The sentence should be adjusted to the people’s feeling as to what is right 

and not to formal statutes of the law. 
In another statement, made on September 6th, 1945, at Warsaw, the 
same Vice-Minister, Leon Chajn, declared : 

We all know that among honest and devoted men in the Polish 
Courts of Law are also to be found reactionary elements, which are 
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working for the enemy camp. These elements will be expelled in a 
short time by the Administration of Justice. Facing the hard struggle 
in Poland between the reactionaries and the democrats, the Jurisdiction 
will have to show, once and for all, whose side it is on. Itis evident 
that there is no place for judges who stand for the principle of ‘ objective 
truth.’ There is only one truth, that which serves Democracy, and the 
falsity which serves the reactionaries. If in the difficult problems of the 
nation the Juricature does not make a decisive stand for the vital 
interest of the Government, then Polish Democracy will be compelled 
to look for a new body ofthe Judicature, even if it should mean the 
removal of the entire bench of Polish judges. 


One of the best features in British institutions, and one of the greatest 
safeguards of individual liberty, is the independence of the judicature. 
The administration of the Law is kept immune from political influences. 


A Revolt Against the Communists 


HE rejection of the Constitution, further borne out by the 

election results of June 2nd, marks a reaction against the Com- 
munist attempt to dominate France, and a corresponding return to 
more normal democratic methods. The French Communists have 
made great capital out of the resistance movement ; they have created 
the impression that they were its prime movers and its chief inspiration. 
Granted that, after the German attack on Russia, they were prominent 
in resistance to the Nazis, though not before. Yet in this they have been 
helped by Nazi methods. To discredit the people they executed, the 
Nazis in France dubbed them “ Communist,” regardless of their 
political affiliations. The Swiss paper, Gazette de Lausanne, in its 
edition for December 29th, 1943, stated that, of 56,000 Frenchmen, 
put to death in Paris by the Germans under the heading of “‘ Com- 
munists,” only 1,500 had not asked for the help of a Catholic priest 
before they died. After the German invasion of Russia, French 
Communists played their part in the maquis. None the less, Frenchmen 
are realising that their motive was not French patriotism but sub- 
servience to Russian policy, in which interest they opposed the Germans 
after June, 1941, as they had supported them prior to that date. The 
leader of the French Communists is M. Thorez, a deserter from the 
French Army in 1939, who subsequently went to Russia, where he 
worked in the Russian and, until June, 1941, also in the German 
interest. After the liberation, he was amnestied by Generalde Gaulle. 
For some time, political unity in France has been maintained by the 
mystique de la résistance. This unity has now worn remarkably thin. 
Frenchmen are seeing that this mystique threw a veil over differences in 
the past that must be seriously faced. Till recently, the Communists 
were posing as the parti des fusillés, the party of those who fought and 
died under the Germans. To-day, their opponents do not hesitate to 
pillory them as the parti des déserteurs, as deserters and consequently as 
the Quislings of France. The elections of June 2nd further confirmed 
this revolt of the French against the danger from the extreme Left. 
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M.R.P., the Central Party, secured the largest number of seats and 
votes ; the Communists remained stationary, while the Socialists lost 
ground. M.R.P. gained from the Socialists partly because the Social- 
ist Party had backed the constitution that was rejected. Another 
party, P.R.L. obtained seats, and will probably grow in importance. 


A Welcome Word about Italy 
N the debate on the motion for Adjournment in the House of 
Commons, on May 27th, Mr. Osborne, M.P. for Louth, raised the 
subject of Anglo-Italian relations. He insisted that a peace settlement 
ought to be made with Italy at once and a better understanding 
established between the Italians and ourselves. It was to our advantage, 
he said, that Italy should regain her feet : 

At the end of the war Italy was completely bankrupt—socially, 
economically, politically and morally. But, during the last twelve 
months, great efforts have been made by men of all classes to pull her 
round. The position has vastly improved, but it still remains tragic. 
Italians of all sections look to this country and the United States for 
help and guidance. The first thing they ask and seek from us is a quick 
peace treaty. Above all, they want to know where they stand. 
Traditionally, Italy has been friendly to this country. Even during the 
war when she was fighting against us, her fight was only half-hearted. 
Since then, she has suffered invasion, defeat, a revolution and utter 
disillusionment. Subsequently, Italy became a co-belligerent and she 
hoped that she would have a chance to “ work her passage home.” I 
feel that that hope ought to be realised to as great an extent as possible, 
and I believe that an early peace treaty would help to restore the 
self-confidence of Italy, which is of vital importance to her. 

Mr. Osborne then spoke of the need to provide for Italian immigration, 
stating that certain countries, including France and Brazil, had offered 
to admit Italians, and expressing the hope that Australia would follow 
this example, indeed that Australia might “‘ become the United States 
of the Pacific—to the good of Australia itself and of the hard pressed 
peoples of Europe.” He thought that greater use could be made of the 
textile industry of Northern Italy. Were larger supplies of raw material 
to be sent there, the problem of work would be solved, and Britain, as 
well as Italy, would benefit. It would pay Britain, he considered, to 
send wool to Italy, there to be processed, to the advantage both of 
Italy and England, as also for the peoples of Central and South-Eastern 
Europe, for whom the Italian textile industry (highly developed and 
little touched by the war) might provide sorely wanted assistance, did 
it but have the raw material. Mr. Osborne suggested, on psychological 
rather than other grounds, that the South Tyrol, as well as Trieste, 
should remain in Italian hands but, apart from this excursion into the 
peace settlement, he was concerned with the resumption of normal 
trade and economic relations between the two countries. He did good 
service in calling attention to the way in which relations have been 
allowed to drift, with the danger of a growing estrangement. It was a 
tragedy indeed that Italy should have been brought into the war on the 
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side of Germany, for, despite their own national experiment of Fascism, 
nothing is further from the Italian character than the spirit of Prussia 
and of Nazism. British associations with Italy in the past have been 

_ deep and fruitful. It would be possible to fill a large anthology with 
poems in praise of Italy from British poets, and a tidy library with books 
on Italy from British pens. Of the world’s cultural debt to Italy there is 
little need to speak. What greater poets than Virgil and Dante? 
What artists, indeed what men of genius, as eminent as Leonardo and 
Michelangelo? The majesty of Rome, the grace of Tuscany, and 
Venice, with the flush of the East on its mosaic and gold—these are 
memories held dear by countless numbers who have seen or known 
something of this precious land. It was out of Italy there came the 
civilization and culture of the West, built of the elements she preserved 
—the skill and craft of Greece, the patience and the power of Rome— 
all of which were illuminated afresh and made part of a grander and 
more enduring structure, the Christian Church. And, though Rome 
transcends Italy, just as the Catholic Church transcends every capital 
and country, none the less the Eternal City sheds some of the light of 
its pre-eminence upon the country, with which it has been connected 
so intimately and for so long. 


U.N.O. and Spain 


HE U.N.O. sub-committee set up to report on the position and 

activities of General Franco’s Government issued its statement on 
June 1st. They admitted that its activities provided “ no existing 
threat to peace ” but argued that these constituted “ a situation which 
is a potential menace to international peace.” They recommended 
that unless the Franco régime was “ withdrawn from power” (by 
whom or how, was scarcely suggested) before September 3rd, the 
General Assembly should call upon its member nations to break off 
diplomatic relations with General Franco. The composition of this 
sub-committee was very curious : One Communist Pole, representing 
the ex-Lublin Government, one French delegate, of Communist 
leanings, one Brazilian who at first dissented from the vote on 
diplomatic relations, one Chinaman, and Dr. Evatt, the Australian, 
who had the misfortune to be chosen chairman of the committee. 
Yet, when the decision is studied, it is seen, in large measure, to 
exonerate General Franco. It declared that his activities did not 
constitute an existing threat to peace. Could as much be said about the 
Russian activities in Eastern Europe or in Persia or in Manchuria? 
Or about the activities of whatever individual now struts about in 
Yugoslavia, in the mantle of “Tito”? General Franco is now 
relegated to the status of a “ potential ” danger to international peace ; 
he is not, surely, alone in that category. When one asks why he is this 
potential danger, the answer is not something he has actually done, but 
the strange fact that, as long as he remains in power, certain political 
groups, abetted by other countries, are determined to cause trouble 
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and, if necessary, start a civil war to get rid of him. This extraordinary 
document, which reflected little credit on the people who drew it up, 
contained this paragraph : 

The fact that there are two rival Spanish Governments in existence is 
in itself a potential danger to peace, inasmuch as there is always the 
possibility of civil strife and the possibility of intervention by other 
countries. 


This is introducing a remarkable procedure into international relations. 
Supposing any Government is disliked by a clique of opponents, all 
these have to do—in the new technique—s to establish a rival Govern- 
ment in exile (apparently you require no authorisation) and to let it be 
known that some other Powers are willing to support it. Then U.N.O. 
will set up a sub-committee. This, in due time, will declare that the 
existing and legitimate Government is not an actual menace to inter- 
national peace, but has become a potential menace, because of the 
existence of this “ rival’ Government and the backing it may have 
from some foreign Power. If this is the new twentieth-century 
* intervention,” what country is safe? And what likelihood is there 
of world stability and peace through U.N.O. ? 


A Catholic Hierarchy in China 


HE progress of the faith in China was signalised three months 

ago by the raising of a Chinese priest to the Sacred College of 
Cardinals. Now, by a decree of the Congregation de Propaganda 
Fide, dated May 23rd, an episcopal hierarchy is set up in China. An 
earlier decree of April 11th provided for the erection of twenty 
ecclesiastical provinces, composed of twenty archiepiscopal Metro- 
politan Sees and seventy-nine suffragan dioceses. Thirty-eight 
Prefectures Apostolic are not included in the hierarchy. Cardinal 
Tien becomes Archbishop of Pekin. The growth of the Church in 
China during this century is most impressive. In 1900, there were 41 
ecclesiastical divisions in China; to-day, there are 138, of which 28 
are entrusted to the exclusive care of the Chinese clergy, and of which 
21 are to be ruled by Chinese bishops. As compared with 10 in 1900, 
there now function 33 institutes of missionary priests, 6 of Brothers, 
58 of missionary nuns, and 60 more of Chinese nuns. The number of 
priests is now 3,064 from abroad and 2,073 Chinese, as against 470, 
all told, at the start of the century. The two million Catholics of 
1921 have grown to nearly four. In addition, two Catholic universities 
provide higher education, with 16 major, and 108 minor, seminaries ; 
the total of Catholic schools is 14,058, and they are attended by close 
on 470,000 children. To adapt an old saying, the Far East is being 
called in to redress the Christian balance of the Western world. If 
ever there were fields white for the harvest, they are the wide-flung 
fields of twentieth-century China. 
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OUR DACHAU TALKS 


EprroriAL Note.—This is the second article, written by Pére de Coninck, 
S.J., after his experiences of three years of imprisonment in the notorious 
camp of Dachau. In it, he expounds the thoughts and opinions and 
conclusions of his fellow-priests under the grim and terrible conditions 
of their captivity,—judgments and aspirations, forged in the crucible of 
suffering. They will, I am sure, be of the greatest interest and help to 
fellow-priests, as also to Catholic men and women, all over the world. 
Not everything he says need be immediately applicable to our own country 
and its religious problems. But much of it certainly will be. The article 
first appeared, in French, in the Nouvelle Revue Théologique (November- 
December, 1945) and, by kindness of the author and the editors of N.R.T., 
this English version has been made by the Rev. James Wallace, of Heythrop 
College. 


N the Concentration camp, at Dachau, hundreds of priests were 
| eee together, and not unnaturally, they talked a lot with 

one another. These conversations in Dachau- were extra- 
ordinarily encouraging and instructive. I want to make record here 
of the views we exchanged. They are the more interesting because 
they are in striking agreement with the desires expressed by other 
priests hundreds of miles from Dachau. One cannot but see a 
common source for these many aspirations : not a book or a man, 
but, it seems to me, the Spirit of Jesus making a fresh invasion of 
the Church on all sides at once! 

I am not setting down a plan of reformation or remodelling, but, 
quite simply, expressing the needs of our time as these were seen 
in the tragic light of a camp in which it pleased Providence to bring 
together, from every geographical and spiritual division of Europe, 
30,000 men and 2,500 priests. What appeared to us to be the present 
needs of the Church deserve, I think, more than mere curiosity. 
The Holy Spirit desires definite results from these conversations 
and will ensure their fulfilment ; no power can prevent that. 


I 


The prime need of the apostolate to-day is an intense interior 
life, on the natural level as well as on the supernatural level. 

Three things appear to characterize our age. 

1. In the first place, a kind of mental laziness that is very widely 
spread. Certainly, there are men who still use their intelligence. 
But the majority of men have apparently put their thinking powers 
to sleep ; what arouses their interest and fills their minds, is the 
** sensational,”’ the “ slogan,” the commonplace of one or the other 
-ism. Whatever excites strong reactions, especially that of aversion 
or dislike, becomes strikingly real. Men think as a mob, as a group ; 
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their thoughts march to a common rhythm in much the same way 
as their feet keep time to drum or trumpet or jazz. Talk to them 
about a political question of the day and you will discover not what 
they think themselves, but what newspaper they read. I think 
that the power of the press proves convincingly how incapable its 
readers are of thinking, even when they are cultivated people. And 
many of the clergy, we must admit, are in no better case. The 
source of their “‘ opinions” is in many cases, neither a book nor 
a review, but a daily newspaper. 

2. Along with this serious failing, we must note the hold gained 
by various ideologies, nearly all of them in conflict with Christianity. 
Formidable new conceptions of life and political theory have sprung 
up. Principles have been promulgated and declared sacred, and used 
even by those who, in theory, repudiate them ; hatred and revenge 
are a “sacred” duty, politics and economics are kept well outside 
the domain of morality. All these systems and propositions are 
philosophies, or are put forward as philosophies. Utopian in 
character, they delude the minds they claim to be guiding. Their 
undeniable success must be attributed to intellectual passivity, to 
the “ blotting-pad”’ nature of the modern mind. 

3. Again, we have to face the fact that present-day youth, and 
men of maturer age as well, have a sort of contemptuous repugnance 
for pure speculation. Love for philosophy as such, for theology, or 
for exclusively intellectual work is non-existent. The chief reason 
for this seems to be the divorce between these disciplines of the spirit 
and man’s ordinary life. This was not, of course, an inevitable 
defect ; rather is it the fault of the devotees of knowledge for its 
own sake, who have failed to see or at least to give adequate attention 
to the relations between life, action, and speculation. It is not 
rare to hear “ intellectuals” express contempt for action. Some- 
times they even give the impression that they would count them- 
selves degenerate were they to attempt to build bridges between 
eternal truth and ephemeral activity. ... Hence those strange 
aberrations, so symptomatic of to-day: hatred of the intellectual 
who is looked upon as a social parasite, and such monstrosities as 
National-Socialist “ science” ! 

The Catholic and the Catholic priest are men of their own age ; 
they breathe its atmosphere, and take their temperature from it. 
Hence, they too, are not immune from a certain anti-intellectual 
tendency. 

In recent years we have seen a great development of Christian 
activity : absorbing works without number have come into being, 
minutely planned organisations have sprung up. Religion has made 
a stir of its own—congresses of a hundred thousand, or a million 
have taken place! Religion has made a sensation; but can we 
say it has really been the light of the world ? 
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Among all those priests, tired out each evening after all the meet- 
ings they have presided over,—shall we find a considerable number 
of personal and individual thinkers? Where are those who love to 
retire into solitude and silence to reflect on their experience or their 
reading? Where are those who have formed truly personal con- 
victions on the important questions of the day? It is not a matter 
of finding something new, something original at any cost (efforts of 
this kind end in idiosyncrasy), but of understanding a question 
by meditating upon it in the light of knowledge already possessed, 
and forging a personal conviction, a real thought. 

This sort of understanding is precisely what is lacking, and it is 
lacking because people do not give themselves leisure for reflection. 
They no longer know how to be quiet and alone, how to commune 
with their minds in solitude. And so they fall victims to propaganda, 
prejudice, the irrational. Things which make a lot of noise over- 
whelm them, work into their very system. They become incapable 
of healthy and balanced criticism. 

What moral theologians know as ‘“ Synderesis” is abandoned 
in favour of ready-made and cut-and-dried conclusions. } 

And the result ? Dogmatic theology becomes for many a petrified, 
stereotyped science, full of pedantic terminology, without life or 
warmth, seemingly quite remote from reality, instead of being the 
ultimate and exultant explanation of all reality. In moral theology, 
recourse is had to jurisprudence instead of to principles, and a prefer- 
ence is shown for past solutions and judgments. If the letter has 
not killed the spirit, it has certainly chloroformed it ! 

The reason for such an outlook is to be found in the intellectual 
indolence of the age. On the material plane, our civilisation lives 
on the mass-products of countless powerful machines ; on the mental 
plane, it also lives on mass produced ideas without any personal 
character. 

The religious indifference of to-day seems to find some explanation 
here. But can we exonerate those who have inherited the birth- 
right of Catholic thought, who must be teachers before they can 
deserve the position of leaders ? 

These considerations force us to conclude that we need much 
less in the way of works, activities, meetings and organisations, and 
much more recollected silence and solitude filled with thinking. 
The world can be saved only through the use of mind, just as it can 
be lost only by the bad or inadequate use of mind. 

How difficult it was to get meditative silence in that gathering of 
priests at Dachau—even in the chapel, what with singing and praying 
aloud—clamabunt . . . etenim hymnum dicent ! 

If the lack of the interior life of thoughtful silence is damaging, 


1 Synderesis is described by moral theologians as “the habitual knowledge of the 
universal practical principles of moral action.” 
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even on the natural level, to the modern apostolate, what shall we 
say of its effects on the supernatural level, of the neglect of the life 
of union with God ? 

We made no attempt to find out in detail what difficulty or facility, 
what attraction or repugnance the priests experienced with regard 
to the contemplative life. We felt we knew what the answer would 
be. But there was a general agreement among those I spoke with 
on this subject, and they included a number of rectors of seminaries, 
that in very many ecclesiastics the lack of intellectual activity was 
paralleled by a lack of interior life in the religious sense. There is 
much external activity and initiative of every kind, little laziness 
or apathy ; but very few have an intimate and practical conviction 
that the first essential for a modern apostle is to be solidly united 
with God. 

One gets the impression that zeal is regarded, certainly as a 
matter of helping our neighbour, but also in some way as doing 
Christ’s work for Him . . . as though we were taking His place, 
and merely asking for His blessing in return. Human efforts are 
over-estimated ; this develops a sort of apostolic rationalism or 
naturalism. For the spiritual reconquest of the world this is a 
veritable catastrophe. 

The Redemption means the establishment, maintenance and 
increase of the state of grace, of our Divine sonship. Too often we 
forget that no human effort or ingenuity, no organisation can achieve 
these effects. 

We yield too much to the influence of the modern machine age, 
with its almost terrifying possibilities. There seems to be no limit 
to man’s power. ooo and _ instinctively, apostolic men 


fall into step with the world . . . and the interior life is sacrificed | 


for the sake of the exterior. 
Not for one moment did the priests of Dachau consider it desirable 


to let the world go its own way, maligned and sullenly criticised 
from a refuge of false quietism and mysticism. But they were at 
one in discerning and deploring the existence of a tendency to reduce 
the spiritual to a minimum. 

Yet this was crystal-clear to all: what a world which has lost 
God needs, is souls filled with God, who will plunge into the world 
and become intimately incorporated with it. These God-filled, 
apostolic souls are, one might say, a spiritual serum which must be 
injected into the life-stream of the sick world. 

It is an absolute necessity for those dedicated to the active life 
to be seriously and solidly contemplative. 

In a word, the modern apostolate demands apostles living an 
intense natural and supernatural interior life. 
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II 


Another point on which there was complete agreement was that 
the priest must be in himself an example of all-round, harmonious 
human development. 

The reason seemed evident to us: the first reaction of the world 
when faced with God and the divine is repugnance or cold indiffer- 
ence. We are the apostles of the divine; if we are to make the 
divine acceptable, we must first be personally acceptable ourselves. 
The priest must be ‘ persona grata ’—then he will be able to reconcile 
men to Religion. 

How can we prepare this sympathetic setting for our apostolic . 
work? St. Ignatius gave the answer when he spoke about “ going 
in by their door and coming out by ours.” The priest must 
command respect as a man. And that supposes human culture : 
Homo sum: humani nihil a me alienum puto. 

1. First, there is what I would call technical culture. We need 
an understanding of the occupations of those whom we wish to 
evangelize. It is obvious that a farmer or peasant will not be im- 
pressed by a priest completely ignorant of agriculture and showing 
no interest at all in a countryman’s life, 

Besides, there are many religious and moral problems which 
cannot be understood, nor properly solved, by a priest who has no 
acquaintance with the particular branch of life in which these 
problems have arisen. A particular environment can be entered 
into and improved only by a man who understands it. That is 
the truth behind the formula: “ conquest of like by like ’—the 
evangelization of workman by workman, of scholar by scholar. 

2. A second need is knowledge of the major currents of modern 
thought. It is staggering to see how the most abstruse philosophies 
play a part in the lives even of the most ordinary men. For instance, 
many who have never heard of Nietzsche are practically saturated 
with his ideas. The priest must know the sources of the ideas which 
affect the minds he is called upon to understand, correct and guide, 
following, in his measure, the example of Our Lord, who “ knew 
what was in man.” 

3. Thirdly, humanistic culture: literature, art, history. Some 
would see in this a mere luxury, or that ‘ diversion’ of which Pascal 
wrote, ignoring its true value. However, it is becoming increasingly 
evident that only the humanist can understand the men of his time. 
It is significant that history is being regarded more and more as the 
chief formative influence in secondary education, and that historical 
studies are pursued by growing numbers. In art and. literature too, 
it is interesting to note that criticism has become less formalistic and 
more concerned with bringing to light how all the arts are revelations 
of man, of the deepest things in man. 
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If we neglect humanism, it will be difficult to understand the 
men we want to win to Christ ; for without it we shall always find 
ourselves faced by “man the unknown,” and consequently man, 


the misunderstood and the not yet gained. 
4. Above all, there are those moral qualities which make a man 


truly human. 
Too many priests are concerned too exclusively with the ‘ 


natural.” 

The priest must be friendly and sincere, obliging, generous, sociable : 
a man, not merely a cleric. He must be large of mind and heart, 
have that gift of sympathy in which St. Paul gloried, understanding 
human joys and griefs and cares. The fact that he understands 
certain things does not mean that he tolerates them or gives them 
his approval. Derision and sarcasm are weapons to be avoided. 
St. Paul did not censure the sportive enthusiasms of the Christians 
in Corinth, he used them to bring home to them some very valuable 
lessons. 

5. With one accord, we were thankful to Almighty God for 
permitting us to lead at Dachau the life of the proletariat. Our 
hard life, under inhuman conditions, gave us living experience of 
all the spiritual problems which kindred circumstances create for 
millions of men. To toil for a wage that bears no proportion to 
one’s efforts, to have to do more than one’s strength allows and less 
than one’s ability deserves, to have to do work in which one has 
no interest, for masters one abhors, under brutal surveillance: these 
things provide, if you like, a splendid opportunity for a_ heroic 
Christian life, but they make a normal Christian life singularly 
difficult. How much a -priest would gain by personal, concrete 
experience of the conditions of life of those to whom he preaches ! 
How many things he would express in a different way as a result of 
that experience ! 

Daily observations and contacts confirmed strongly what our 
life taught us. I never took the initiative in a religious conversation 
of a personal kind, yet I had many such conversations with prisoners 
who approached me of their own accord, seeking not argument, 
but enlightenment. The ideal I set before myself was to act with 
all that humanity and sincerity a priest should have in his relations 
with his neighbour, ready to be interested in their past, their families, 
their jobs. Genuine sympathy created real union. I sought know- 
ledge of the things they cared for most . . . and they were quick to 
seek knowledge of the things I had most at heart, which, deep down, 
had never ceased to preoccupy them as well. They saw that we 
priests were not as stupid as popular polemics would make us— 
that we were men, with noble and disinterested views, walking, 
no doubt, with our heads in heaven, but with our feet firm on mother 
earth, our hearts full of understanding for all that is noble, good, 
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tragic or painful in human life. It is fullness of humanity in the priest 
that will draw men to make that first approach. That is a lesson 
we must never forget. 





III 


We were unanimous on the need for a thorough theological forma- 
tion, and on the need to keep theological study alive, real, “ up to 
date.” 

One gets the impression that theology—dismissed contemptuously 
by free-thinkers as “ dogma ”—is looked upon by many as a thing 
congealed, given once for all in rigid formulas; as a collection of 
truths embalmed like so many mummies, interspersed with outworn 
controversies against long-dead heresies; as the one branch of 
human knowledge that has undergone little or no development, 
bearing only on questions of detail which interest none but those 
eccentrics who, very curiously, find them worth quarrelling over. 

What a caricature this is of theology, the science of God! Why, 
there is no end to our growth in knowledge of God and His Revela- 
tion ; never can we say we know all, we have made the last discovery. 

Yet, alas, many priests show an attitude to theology sadly different 
from that, say, of university graduates to their particular subject. 
A frequent opinion would seem to be that interest in theology can 
cease with one’s seminary days—as though one left the seminary 
with all that can be known of it, or at least with all that one needs 
to know. Nothing could be further from the truth. No seminary, 
however competent its professors, can give more than an initiation 
into theology, an outline of the present state of our knowledge of 
the things of God. Look for a moment at doctors, chemists, elec- 
trical engineers—they know well that science progresses and they 
will betray their profession and render themselves unfit to practise 
it, if they do not keep up with its developments. 

Why should there be this indifference among priests? Why does 
a piece of original work frighten some of them as though they had 
seen Antichrist coming ‘into action (an exaggeration, but not devoid 
of truth), while it makes others smile as though such things were 
mere flights of airy fancy. Can it be the reason that those who 
taught them, did not bring home to their students that theology 
is from start to finish a joyous message of salvation; not a mere 

mental discipline, but a rule of life ? 

Happily, in recent years many praiseworthy attempts have been 
made to bring out the message-value of the whole of theology— 
I insist, of the whole of theology. At Dachau, our conferences 
to the priests (which had undoubtedly—and quite rightly so—echoes 
among the other prisoners) used to evoke two sorts of reaction. Some 
were disturbed, almost scandalised—“ they did not teach that at the 
seminary’ (a new criterion, quod in seminario, to add to Vincent de 
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Lérins’ quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus !). Others showed 
a joyful surprise, a sense of relief from bondage—“Ah, if that is the 
ae 

A certain Dominican Father gave us, one day, in two conferences, 
a masterly exposition of the part played by the dogma of the Trinity 
in all the domains of Christian life. It was beautifully done. True, 
there may have been a little rhetorical exaggeration here and there 
—he had a great gift of eloquence—but to those who heard it, it 
was a revelation. On another occasion, I had a long con- 
versation with the founder of a Protestant group at Prague, a very 
worthy man, whom the Nazis assassinated in spite of his 73 years. 
He told me: “If Catholicism was always expounded in the way 
you have expounded it, our country would not have seen thousands 
of intellectuals abandon religion.” 

There is no question of dividing truths into those still to be taught 
and those to be left henceforth in the shade. All truths are equally 
valuable and equally opportune. There is no question of giving up 
the examination and criticism of ancient heresies. For one finds, 
alas, that heresies come to life again in new dress. All the Christo- 
logical errors and all the disputes about grace are still actual, and 
under new names excite the same strong passions as they did of old. 
There are great advantages to be gained from a realisation of this 
fact. 

Theology should give the priest a knowledge of God and Christ, 
a knowledge that will illuminate in its turn his understanding of his 
fellow-men and of contemporary events. 

This should be the réle of theological reviews for educated readers. 
I have no intention of minimizing the respect due to reviews dedicated 
to pure theology. But innumerable bridges must be built to link up 
theology, its ancillary sciences and all the progress achieved in 
these fields, with the life of to-day. . 

If I may be permitted to put it this way—we want, side by side 
with pure theology, a larger place for applied theology. The faith- 
ful, clergy and laity, as well as those outside the Church, have a 
poignant need for it. 

Besides, it is not difficult to see that the attacks directed against 
the Church have already created a pronounced tendency in this 
direction. The Holy Spirit never abandons the Church, the Spouse 
of Christ, and always inspires in her the different initiatives she ought 


to take. 
IV 


This leads us to another need—the adaptation of the apostolate 
to the actual conditions of life : a problem admitting of no facile solu- 
tion. At Dachau, we were faced with the problem in singularly concrete 
form. We were living in the midst of men, most of them in the 
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prime of life, drawn from every variety of social and moral environ- 
ment. To win these men, the Church, the Gospel, had none of 
the external aids that are normal in Europe—none of the attractions 
of a fine cathedral, no impressive visible activities. One might say 
that we were left with the substance of Catholicism stripped of all 
its sensible accidents. Consequently, the problem of the apostolate 
was reduced to its bare essentials : how could we present this sub- 
stance of salvation, make it desirable and acceptable, to men caught 
up in a living tragedy ? 

Not for us a choice of means and organisation. Others might 
investigate the use to be made of wireless, cinema, press and other 
methods of publicity, decide upon this or that club or society. We 
had to leave all accidental aids behind. 

“Others might . . . ’—yet, a little reflection made one realise 
that our problem at Dachau was the same problem that everywhere 
faces the Church to-day. There are whole classes of Society herme- 
tically sealed against Christian influence—and, somehow, that 
influence must be made to reach them. 

Naturally, Abbé Godin’s book! was read and discussed enthusi- 
astically ; it was in tune with the thoughts that preoccupied us all. 

We must seek means of establishing the Church, in the fullness 
of its light and vigour, in the very midst of men in their mass environ- 
ment. 

In former days, when the parish-church was the hub round-which 
the life of the group revolved, Christ effectively occupied the centre | 
of human life. To-day, the parish-church may still be set in the 
midst of thousands of dwellings, even among thousands of individual 
men and women, but it is no longer, in the old sense, at the centre 
of its parishioners. 

There you have the whole problem. Are we to try to bring men 
back to settle down as parishioners round our churches (a Utopian 
ideal at the present time), or are we to take Christ to them, as and 
where they actually are? 

We had no choice at Dachau: we had to take Christ to men. 

The priests and the good Catholics among the lay-prisoners were 
scattered throughout the labour-gangs, the offices, sheds, yards, 
quarries, barracks, hospital-wards. Their comradeship and readiness 
to help others led to confidence and personal relationships. To 
set out for one’s work was to set out on a mission. 

There you have an adaptation of the apostolate in the concrete. 

The human mass is transformed by elements which penetrate into 
it and become assimilated by it. Our task is to awaken in the 
baptized minority who still come of their own accord to Christ in 
our parish-churches, such a degree of enthusiasm and pride in the 
Faith, such a fullness of Catholic life, that they will automatically 


1 France, Pays de Mission. 
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radiate Christianity wherever their occupations may take them. 
They will begin by being good comrades, well liked and respected, 
men in whom others will put their trust. The friendly atmosphere 
thus created will enable them to communicate their faith, their 
hope, their charity. 

That is the Catholic apostolate adapted to the conditions of to-day. 

See that those who are still of the Faith are thoroughly Christian, 
overflowing with the grace offered to them. See that every class and 
group of men includes some of these full-powered Christians : 


_ nourish and guide their efforts. 


That is the essential task of the modern apostolate. The rest is 
accessory, has only a subsidiary part to play ; it is not to be neglected, 
but it cannot take the place of this genuine, vital Catholic action. 

Conceived in this way, the apostolate is no longer an insoluble 
problem. You ask: how can I influence the fifteen, twenty or even 
thirty thousand who live in my parish? Don’t make the effort ; 
you won’t succeed. Those who have persisted in this method have 
soon lost not only their illusions but their courage as well. They 
become cynical, take the matter lightly and cease to worry about it ; 
or they sink into bitter resignation, sceptics for the rest of their lives. 
Some, to my knowledge, have even lost their own faith. 

The masses will not come to you, you cannot influence them all 
yourself. Your task is to light such a fire in the hearts of your 
faithful that they will illuminate the whole world with the light of 
Christ. That is the way in which the hierarchy and the laity together 
are to make the Church bear the fruit Our Lord desires. 

We often spoke of Catholic Action at Dachau, of the good work 
done by those groups which form that leaven of living Christianity 
so desperately needed by all those bodies of men which lack super- 
natural light and warmth. Our task is not merely to preserve the 
faithful in grace, but to make them infectious with joyous, life-giving 
Christianity. 

Vv 

Discussion of the modern apostolate brought to the fore another 
problem, which cannot but cause anguish to anyone who ponders 
over it: the problem of the proletariat. Hundreds of millions 
of the human race are workers—manual labourers. And the chief 
thing we were concerned about in their regard was not their religious 
indifference, and even at times their positive hostility to religion, 
so prevalent amongst them ; it was quite another thing: their lack 
of education. 

Please understand me correctly. The education I am speaking 
about is no mere improvement of speech and manners, but education 
in the noblest sense of the word. 

Countless numbers among the proletariat are capable of being 
educated and want to be educated ; they are hungry to starvation 
point for education, for a higher culture, for “ humanization.” 
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They have asked for this bread and it has not been given to them. 

I had many long talks with a sailor from Hamburg. His know- 
ledge amazed me. One day he gave me a comprehensive summary 
of the history of the Church. Admittedly, someone had put many 
false ideas into his head, but I found myself wondering, would it be 
easy to find a Catholic working-man who would be able to answer him ? 

How is it that we have given practically no thought to “ humanism 
for working-men ”’ ? 

The explanation may lie in the fact that we have been preoccupied 
(and justly so) with the formation of leaders and men of influence. 
There was a time when the middle classes were in virtual control 
of public affairs. That time has passed, and now, whether we like 
it or not, the proletariat influences and puts its stamp on the direction 
of the public policy. From its ranks have been recruited and are 
being recruited, I will not say all, but very many leaders in social 
and political life. The people that provides a country’s leaders 
needs education : it is time for the proletariat to benefit from true 
educational effort. 

It is not a question of preparing the whole of working-class youth 
for university studies, but of giving them a genuine humanistic 
culture. They, too, must drink from the springs of our civilisation, 
so that they may enjoy as far as possible that participation in Beauty 
and Truth which develops our humanity. 

The subject matter of this education and the means of putting 
it into practice should be objects of our particular attention. 

At Dachau, we considered that the charity of Christ, which obliges 
us to love our neighbour as ourselves, imposed on us the duty of 
ensuring that the better life we must secure for the working-classes 
should be not merely material, but also spiritual. St. Augustine’s 
Fac tibt aequalem acquires a new application. 

Of course, efforts have been made along these lines, and made 
very successfully. But we Catholics have a peremptory reason for 
not letting ourselves be surpassed, for to us before all does Jesus 
express His grief: ‘I am moved with pity for the multitude.” 

We frequently debated what social education to give to the youth 
of our Catholic colleges. Would the best solution not be for all 
our colleges to open special classes for young workers? It would 
benefit everybody—teachers, students and workers. A common 
programme with organizations like the J.O.C. is of course, presupposed. 
There, perhaps, we have a new field for the devotion of priests— 
one that would yield many pleasing and unexpected results. 


VI 


One final observation. I spoke in my first article of a series of 
conferences in our chapel at Dachau on the religious situation in 
different countries and regions. The wish was often expressed that 
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there should continue to be made available sources of such informa- 
tion. For great interest—not mere curiosity—was aroused. To 
mention one reason, these talks threw a real light on the problems 
of the apostolate. 

In and through the situation in some particular country, each one 
could see some features of a situation he had known at home, and 
come to a clearer understanding of it. He had perhaps tackled it 
in one way; another way was now described to him. This was, 
naturally, very enlightening; a foreigner’s experiences opened 
up new perspectives for him, suggested new and perhaps more fruitful 
ways of acting. 

One would expect it to be the natural thing for members of the 
Church to be in touch with what is going on in the whole body. 
There is a sense of unity and catholicity which, one would say, is 
inseparable from the Faith. Yet it must be confessed that we often 
find instead a second-rate parochial spirit, a kind of religious chau- | 
vinism which is just as intolerable, in its way, as the national variety. 

This spirit is damaging not only to the sense of Catholic unity, 
but also to the effectiveness of the apostolate. There would have been 
fewer false starts and unhappy endings, and a great deal more noble 
and fruitful enterprise, if this sympathy for the whole Church had 
been the rule among Catholics. 

The establishment of fuller means of information about Catholic 
activity and experience throughout the whole Church is most desirable 
and indeed is very generally desired. 

We have all seen how immensely missionary work has been helped 
by the knowledge of it that has been spread among the faithful in 
various countries. More than ever, in a world that seeks security 
in blocs and unions and ententes, must the members of the Church, 
which is already one, have a full and strengthening consciousness 


of their unity. 


VII 


These were the things we talked about in our years at Dachau, 
and these are some of our considered conclusions. 

The powers of evil had brought us together there with the manifest 
intention of destroying us. They failed. We emerged with a 
clearer consciousness of the meaning of our priesthood, of the riches 
and possibilities of the Church. 

The future belongs to the Church. The Church will have its 
problems and its enemies ; great forces oppose it. But we have had, 
in our flesh and person, a supreme experience of what it is and what 
it means. 


“The gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 
L. DE. ConrmNcK. 


Translated from the French by James Wallace. 












THE GOLDEN SEQUENCE 


The Golden Sequence 


(A NEW VERSION) 


Holy Ghost, in blessedness 
Send from heaven’s lucidness 
Your Light’s irradiation ; © 
Come, Father of oblation, 
Come, God in self donation, 
Come, hearts’ illumination. 


Comforter best, ultimate, 
Souls’ beloved intimate, 
Refreshment, restoration ; 
In enduring labour rest, 
In heat coolness quietest, 
In grieving, consolation. 


O most blessed Radiance, fill 
Inmost heart and faithful will 
Of us in supplication ; 
Without Your Presence to transmute 
Nothingness in man stands brute, 
All innocence’ negation. 


Wash away all sordidness, 
Water barren aridness, 

Heal what’s hurt; to suppleness 
Change pride-stiffened rigidness, 
Fire with love dull frigidness, 
Straighten our distortedness. 


Give to our fidelity, 
| Trusting in Your Sanctity 
Seven-streamed grace continual ; 
Give good acts vitality, 
Give in death integrity, 
Give God’s joy perennial. 
RENEE Hayngs. 
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THE BIG THREE WITHIN 
UNITED NATIONS 


EprroriAL Note. Father Robert A. Graham, S.J., the author of this 
article, is closely associated with the Catholic weekly, America, and is 
making a special study of the principles and activities of the United Nations 
Association. He attended the meetings at San Francisco in April, 1945, 
when the Charter of U.N.O. was drawn up and debated. He was present 
at the London meetings early in 1946 of both the General Assembly and 
the Security Council, as also at the Meeting of the Security Council, held 
in New York in April and May. 


PINIONS have differed widely as to the worth of the new 
() international security organization which has taken the 

place of the dissolved League of Nations. Most people 
who lived through the heyday of the League’s promise only to see it 
cave in under the hammer blows of dictatorships are inclined to 
carry their disappointment and disillusionment over to the United 
Nations. In so doing, they have not only their own experience, but 
also the spectacle of aggressive policies of some of the United Nations 
themselves. Not a few parallels can be drawn between the beginnings 
of the Nazi threat and the current operations of the Soviet Union 
in the Balkans, in Iran and in the Far East. 

On January roth, 1946, the General Assembly of the United Nations 
met for the first time. The scene of the christening of the new baby 
was London, not an inappropriate place to begin. If diplomats tend 
to forget the horrors of war as soon as the shooting stops, it certainly 
did no harm to convoke them to a city whose proud scars were there 
for everyone to see. The delegates from fifty-one nations took their 
places in the Central Hall, Westminster, with keen awareness of the 
grim business before them. For thirty-seven days they laboured, 
putting flesh and blood over the bare bones of the San Francisco 
Charter. On February 14th, they adjourned until September 3rd 
when the living thing they had created at London would begin to 
display its real talents, less preoccupied with organizational details. 
Meanwhile the organs created by the London General Assembly 
began to operate on their own authority. The Security Council 
was plunged into charges and countercharges over Iran, Greece 
and Indonesia. The spectacular debates between Foreign Secretary 
Bevin and Vice-Commissar Andrei Vyshinsky obscured the prosaic 
work of the Assembly itself, as well as the work of the potent young 
giant, the Social and Economic Council. The staid process of electing 
the judges of the International Court of Justice went almost un- 
noticed, as Messrs. Bevin and Vyshinsky commandeered the headlines. 
When the second part of the First General Assembly meets in 
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New York (the London meeting was known officially as the “ first 
part’), we will be in a better position to judge the worth of the 
United Nations. One might even go so far as to say that it will 
require two, three or five years before the United Nations can really 
display its wares and thereby provide the basis for a more definitive 
judgment. To expect the new international organization to reverse 
overnight the course of international relations and to cancel the old 
patterns of diplomatic technique by the stroke of a pen would be 
indeed to ask for a political miracle. It is not surprising, then, that 
for a long time to come the old habits of power politics will continue 
to make themselves evident in the workings of the new organization. 
This will be all the more true because the victorious Allies have 
awarded themselves a free hand in the disposition of the defeated 
Axis powers, in virtue of Articles 106 and 107 of the Charter. This 
was dramatically illustrated during the meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
in Paris who acted as though no Security Council was in session at 
Hunter College in New York. 

But, although several years must elapse before the United Nations 
can be fairly judged, the first months of its existence have indicated 
some general lines along which it will travel in the future. Hitherto, 
the organization has been judged on its written charter. The un- 
written charter is now being created. On the unwritten charter, 
limned by the actions of the United Nations themselves, depends 
whether pessimism and cynicism will prove to be well-grounded or 
whether at long last the human race, startled by the prospects of an 
atomic war, has learnt its lesson. At the same time, in judging 
the performance of the United Nations, fairness dictates that it 
be judged on what it is supposed to do, not upon the outcome of issues 
it was never commissioned to confront. 

The General Assembly at London provided striking emphasis 
of the point that the major Powers of the world are determined to play 
the central réle in the United Nations. The all-powerful General 
Committee, ostensibly established to expedite the business of the 
Assembly, and consisting of fourteen members, includes all of the 
‘“‘ Big Five,” Great Britain, the United States, the Soviet Union, 
France and China. Eligible for re-election, it can be safely asserted 
that these five Powers will insist on remaining members of the 
General Committee from now on. And in thus indicating their 
mind, the Big Five have expanded their de jure hegemony of the 
Security Council, to a de facto hegemony of the General Assembly. 
That the small nations were not unaware of the threat which this 
invasion constituted to the freedom of the Assembly was illustrated 
when the Cuban delegation, assisted by Belgium and other countries, 
was successful in putting through a measure that prevents the General 
Committee from taking political decisions. 

The five Great Powers permeate other organs of the United Nations. 
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At London they had themselves elected members of the Social and 
Economic Council, eligible for re-election. Each of the five has a 
representative on the International Court of Justice. Some of the 
most important substantive actions of the London meeting, as the 
creation of the Atomic Energy Commission and the Resolution on 
Wheat and Rice which called the world’s attention to the food 
shortage, were jointly proposed by the five Powers. 

It is, of course, possible to read too much into this omnipresence 
of the Big Five. For instance, it is scarcely conceivable that the 
Social and Economic Council will make much progress if the great 
economic influences are unrepresented. But what concerns the 
small Powers is that the principle of the “ sovereign equality of all 
its Members,” upon which the Organization is supposed to be based, 
may prove to mean little even in the General Assembly, to say 
nothing of the Security Council. 

That the small Powers will resist the invasion of the General Assembly 
is taken for granted. The delegate of the Philippines voiced his griev- 
ances in objecting to the form and powers of the Commission on 
Atomic Energy. The Assembly was being asked to set this Com- 
mission up, but it was given no powers over the Commission thereafter, 
he complained. _If its functions under the Charter were to be inter- 
preted in such a nominal sense, he did not see what appeal the United 
Nations could have for the small countries. The grievance of the 
delegate from the Philippines had a basis that is common with the 
small Powers. Will the second half of the First General Assembly 
witness a rebellion by the Latin Americans, the Arabs and the 
Dominions, against the big Power infiltration into this organ? Is 
this the beginning of a struggle between King and Parliament ? 

The small states, precisely because they are weak, have always 
emphasized the principles of justice and equality. This is their 
only defence against force. But at San Francisco they were com- 
pelled to admit that the “equality of sovereign states, large and 
small’ needed a new interpretation that did not exist under the 
League of Nations. In reluctantly conceding veto prerogatives 
to the five permanent members of the Security Council, they bade 
farewell to a concept that, however appealing in its ideal, was in 
reality, misleading and therefore hazardous. 

The privileged position of the major Powers of the world is pro- 
bably the most distinctive feature of the United Nations, as against 
the Geneva League. In the League, power always made itself felt, 
but it did so in a way that was an implicit derogation of the Covenant. 
In the San Francisco Charter, the réle of power is frankly recognized 
and consecrated in the veto rights of five permanent Members of the 
Security Council. Diplomats of these states allege that it is far 
better to acknowledge the réle of power and to put it to good use, 
than to attempt to deny its existence and put the new organization 
under the handicap of operating under the illusion of equality. 
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Whatever may be the pros and cons of the veto provisions of the 
Charter, this much is clear. The veto has put the centre of gravity 
of international harmony where it belongs; namely, in the hard 
core of the Security Council, specifically the United Kingdom, the 
United States and the Soviet Union. The whole world knows 


to-day that peace depends upon the ability of the Big Three to get 


along together. The large immunities which these states have 
awarded themselves in the United Nations have served to emphasize 
that, for good or ill, peace among themselves depends upon themselves. 
If we are made aware of this fact in good time (and the U.N.O. 
has made us aware of it from the very start) our prospects for peace 
have that much advantage. We are under no misapprehension, 
as unhappily the world was in the League, that the creation of an 
international security organization can nullify on the spot the. power 
rivalries that have convulsed the world for generations. In making 
a bid for realism the United Nations has lost the idealism of the 
League. The question that anxious minds ask is, has the U.N.O. 
paid too high a price for this realism ? 

In establishing the five major Powers, or actually, the Big Three, 
as the very heart of the United Nations, have we contributed 
anything towards keeping peace among them? Quis custodiet ipsos 
custodes ? Who is going to make the peace-makers keep the peace ? 
It goes without saying that none of these will ever have sanctions 
employed against itself. In this matter they may act; they will 
not be acted against. But to this writer who has watched the opera- 
tion of the Security Council both at Church House, London, and at 
Hunter College, New York, it appears plain that the very existence 
of such an organ puts the relations of the Big Three on an entirely 
different level. First of all, it is the visible symbol of their mutual 
determination to live in peace and to work out their differences peace- 
ably. The United Nations has introduced a new atmosphere, a 
new approach, and new procedures. I have seen enough of the 
operations of the Security Council to realize that in moral calibre 
and ethical principle it is definitely superior to the extra-legal and 
even extra-ethical character of the secret parleys of Churchill, 
Roosevelt and Stalin. 

There is a vast difference between an international meeting like 
Teheran or Yalta, with its frank invitation to power politics and 
the inevitable moral concessions, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
a Security Council (shared with other states), which has definite 
principles and procedures as well as a corporate sense of responsibility 
above and beyond the interests of individual states. 

There had been real fear, before the Security Council had gone 
into operation, that this organ would be merely “‘ a Council of cats 
presiding over an Assembly of mice.” The record of the Council 
shows, however, that it has serious intentions of acting as a genuinely 
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juridical body and not as a mere instrument of the big Powers. 
Frequent references to the duties of the Council and the principles 
of justice on which it operates, the attempt by the members of the body 
to make clear that they were acting on behalf ofall the United Nations 
and not on their own individual behalf, have established the Council 
as an organ essentially superior to the technique that had preceded 
it at Teheran and Yalta. 

Did the Council gain or lose when the disputes between the Soviet 
Union and Persia were laid before it? Did it gain or lose when the 
case between Britain and Russia was expressed in open court by 
Mr. Bevin and Vice-Commissar Vyshinsky? Did it gain or lose 
when at New York it heard the re-iterated complaint of Persia despite 
the walk-out of Ambassador Gromyko ? And did the United Nations 
or Mr. Gromyko gain by this childish episode? Did it gain or 
lose when it compelled the Kremlin to answer, within a specified 
deadline, questions that the Kremlin had previously refused to 
answer when put through the “ normal diplomatic channels” by 
Britain and America ? 

These advances may seem insignificant and irrelevant in the face 
of the sharp clashes that have marred Big Three relationships since the 
close of the war. But is it conceivable that any of these states, flushed 
with the wine of victory, would have entrusted its safety and 
interests one hundred per cent. to a young organization? Blocked 
from speaking its mind on the. peace treaties, blocked also from 
directly invading the sacred precincts of the Big Three, the United 
Nations is compelled to fall back upon long range efforts to re-create 
conditions of peace. And if it directly takes over concern for great 
political issues, such as Persia, Greece, Indonesia, and Spain, it is with 
full awareness that for the time being at least, Big Power politics 
have the final say. Considered against the magnitude of the task 
it is called upon to perform, the United Nations promises well. The 
United Nations is building its strength and authority by gradual 
stages. The answer to the problem of war lies in the ability of the 
Organization to maintain this process. 

Sooner or later the world will have an international society organized 
on principles of equality and justice where big nations as well as- 
small are amenable to the action of the world body. Perhaps un- 
wittingly the Soviet Union itself has provided the foundation for that 
future international juridical organization. In bringing charges 
against Britain for threatening international peace in Greece, the 
Soviet Union broke the sacred immunity of the Big Powers before 
the Security Council. Though obviously that was far from their 
intentions, the Russians implicitly recognized by their action that 
the Security Council is a bar before which all nations, large as well 
as small, must answer. This was a healthy precedent for the develop- 
ment of a just world order. 


Rospert A. GRAHAM. 
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HIROSHIMA ; AUGUST, 1945 


A REPORT ON THE ATOMIC AIR RAID, 
FROM A CATHOLIC MISSIONARY 


URING the spring and summer of 1945, Catholic Mission- 
aries worked at three different places in Hiroshima. In 


the very centre of the town, about 600 yards from the place 
where afterwards the atomic bomb exploded, was the parish church, 
dedicated to the Assumption of Our Lady. The Superior of the 
Jesuit mission in Japan, Fr. Hugo Lasalle, S.J., lived there with 
three other priests, one Japanese Seminarist and two kindergarten 
teachers. On the outskirts of the town, about two miles from where 
the explosion took place, was a convent, where nine nuns, “ Helpers 
of the Holy Souls,” lived among the poor of the working class, teach- 
ing the children in the kindergarten and giving spiritual and material 
support, especially to the sick. Finally, in the village of Nagatsuka, 
two or three miles from Hiroshima, was the novitiate of the Society 
of Jesus, which, for the time being, was used as evacuation quarters 
for 12 scholastics who had arrived from Tokyo at the beginning of 
the year, and were now continuing their theological studies. The 
total number of Catholics living at Hiroshima cannot be given 
exactly, as war-time brought continuous changes. But we should 
not be far from the truth, if we estimated them to be about 250 
to 300. 

Hiroshima had not experienced many air raids with explosives 
or incendiary bombs. On March roth, just when we were at High 
Mass, an attack by carrier-borne planes was made on the harbour 
facilities. Another time the whole Community got every excited, 
when during the recreation after lunch, something “like a bomb”’ 
fell about 50 metres from the Novitiate at Nagatsuka. But every- 
body was very relieved when we saw that it was but an empty case 
for leaflets. Some weeks later, a single plane aimed at the centre 
of the town and dropped a few high explosive and incendiary bombs. 
Nevertheless, we had a real strain on our nerves during the months 
of June and July, when many towns in the Western part of Japan, 
which were much smaller and of less military importance than 
Hiroshima were heavily bombed, and when daily we saw the 
squadrons of B.29’s passing over the town. For we knew too well, 
that the fate of Hiroshima was already sealed and that more or less 
complete destruction of the town would be inevitable. The only 
question was when it would come. . . . All through this time thou- 
sands of people took refuge, every night, outside the town, hoping 
that they would at least save their lives. During these months 
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it was decided that every night one or two of our Fathers from 
Nagatsuka should go to the Convent of the Sisters to help them in 
case of necessity. The Fathers went there in turn week by week. 
So it happened that at the beginning of August, I took up my resi- 
dence in a little room on the second floor of the Convent. My pre- 
decessor showed me the whereabouts of air shelters, emergency exits 
and the arrangements for combating fire. 

On the afternoon of Sunday, August 5th, I went to the Sisters’ 
house, to give Benediction. As it was the day before the Feast of 
the Transfiguration, the liturgy of which I liked very much, I had 
promised the Sisters to give them a talk on that subject. So it 
happened that after dinner I was reading and explaining to them 
the words of the Introit of the Mass: ‘Thy lightnings enlighten the 
world. The earth shook and trembled, ...” not knowing what 
a terrible example of the power and the strength of the Lord was 
in store for us on the Feast day itself. 

During the night there was an air raid alarm for at least two hours 
and a half. Bombers were dropping mines in the bay of Hiroshima, 
and other formations of planes were flying northwards to the inland 
sea. As such alarms were part of the usual nightly programme, 
they did not cause much excitement, and this night the Radio reports 
being very clear it was not even necessary to take refuge in the shelters. 
At half-past six in the morning, the Liturgical Prayers of the Feast 
made us forget all the hardships and uneasiness of war-time. Was 
this altar in the plain but homely Chapel, not like Mount Tabor ? 
And was the Lord with all His beauty and glory not in our midst ? 
Even when, just after Mass, the sirens sounded again, we did not 
worry at all. We were used to our “ morning visitors ” from Saipan 
and Okinawa. I did not even listen to the Radio to get detailed 
news about the number of planes and the direction they would take. 
Nevertheless, I felt somewhat relieved, when half an hour later, 
at about 7.45, the alarm was called off. For me that was the signal 
to go back to Nagatsuka, as it likewise called thousands of people 
in the town to their daily work. 

At 8 o'clock I was ready to go home. The children were just 
coming to the Kindergarten, giving a morning greeting to their 
teacher. Passing by, I spoke a few words to them and turned to 
the chapel house, where I wanted to get my shoes. At the entrance 
I met the Mother Sacristan and while I was putting on my shoes, 
I had a little chat with her. We were just talking about the planes 
of last night, when I suddenly felt a great heat as if fire was falling 
upon us, and that same moment I saw my partner and myself in 
a tremendous flash of white light. Just think of the magnesium 
flashlight used by photographers, let it become immensely big, and 
you will have an idea of the first impression we got from the atomic 
bomb. There was no detonation, but a deadly silence which lasted 
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for four or five seconds until the sound of collapsing houses indeed 
made the “earth shake and tremble.” As soon as I noticed the 
flash of light, I rushed out of the house, but realising that the building 
had stood even that test (it had been constructed with especially 
strong timber by a laybrother architect), I jumped in again, and 
there I threw myself down on the floor, or rather on piles of broken 
glass and wood and plaster. 

I thought at that moment, that an ordinary explosive bomb had 
directly hit the place where I was. (Nobody in Japan had any 
anticipation of the atomic bomb.) I realized at once that the ex- 
plosion was over and that I was still alive, so, lying there on the 
floor, I said a prayer of thanksgiving for the salvation of my life ; 
and I confess willingly, that neither on the day of my First Communion, 
nor of my Ordination, had I been able to thank Our Lord so cordially 
and so sincerely as at that moment. 

Getting up and hurrying out again, I found the Sisters running 
about and looking for one another; some of them were bleeding 
a little, but none was badly hurt. The teacher of the kindergarten 
having received some wounds on the head, looked dreadful. We 
brought her into the shelter and ran in to the house to look after 
the children. Their mothers had already come to fetch them. One 
had got so badly cut by the falling glass and wood that she died 
the same evening. 

I went out into the street. It was simply crowded with wretched 
people. Their faces showed fright and fear, their only intention 
seemed to be to get out of that place of horror. Many of them had 
their faces covered with blood ; others had their bodies partly burnt 
by the rays of the bomb. There was nothing but a stream of running, 
crying, weeping people, who all tried to reach the river near by. 
They had saved almost nothing but their lives, many of them had 
not even had the chance to dress fully. There were mothers with 
no other idea than to save their children, most of them having one 
baby on their back, and leading two or three other children by the 
hand. But still more to be pitied were those mothers who were 
looking for their lost children, or those poor people who had no one 
to help them. I saw an old man who could not walk any more, 
sitting on the ground and trying to move forward by sliding on his 
back. As he could never have got to the river alone, I put him 
on my back and took him there. He wanted me to bring him to 
his relatives, but I had to leave him with the immense number of 
wounded who had already been brought there. Like him, many 
others were looking for their relatives, and children crying for their 
mothers. | 

As I went back to the convent, I was eager to survey the condition 
of the fire. Happily the biggest fire, the smoke of which I had 
seen before, was on the other side of the river, but there were different 
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places not so far from us, where fires had broken out, and, as no one 
was composed or strong enough to fight the fire, it Was obvious 
that the whole neighbourhood would finally be burnt down. So 
I told the Sisters to save as many things as possible from the ruins 
of the house. There were already some holes prepared out in a field 
near the house, which we now filled with blankets, vestments and 
altar linen, food supplies: and whatever. we thought useful for the 
future. Whilst we were busy bringing out all these “ treasures ” 
the fire was closing in; already the chapel house began to burn, 
a strong wind blowing from behind the building. So I sent the 
Sisters to the wide banks of the river, remaining alone to cover the 
goods in the holes with earth. I had to hurry as the fire was already 
leaping over to the big house of the kindergarten. But I could not 
help remembering the sound of earth thrown on the coffin at a 
funeral, while I was throwing the dry earth on the boxes and cases 
which had to be buried in order to save them from the fire. While 
I was working, a man from a house not far from the field, called me : 
*‘ Sensei, sensei!” and then he threw a magnificent peach over 
to me. So I took a little rest, sat down on the tomb I had dug, 
and while watching a big house of dry wood bursting into flames, 
in the midst of all that disaster and destruction which had broken 
on us so suddenly, I ate that wonderful peach. I must confess that 
seldom in my life had I enjoyed refreshment so much as the fruit 
which an unknown man had given me as a present. 

Finally, having finished this work, I had to look for a way of escape 
to the river. I walked about through the midst of collapsed and 
collapsing houses; they had all been abandoned and left a prey 
to the flames that came nearer and nearer. When I reached the 
riverside, I found it overcrowded with refugees, but I was astonished 
at their quiet and resigned attitude. It was as though they were 
numbed. Yet that morning, they had lost everything ; their 
houses were burnt down, many of their relatives and friends were 
dead. Along the roadside were lying the bodies of many Japanese 
soldiers and an even larger number of civilians, women and children. 
First Aid stations had been improvised ; the wounded were lining 
up for emergency treatment, which was, however, often insufficient 
and sometimes did more harm than good. Bandages not being 
available for such a number, a good many had their wounds dressed 
with paper. Once again, I could not but admire the patience and 
the quiet of these people after this extraordinary experience. There 
was no violent talk nor any sign of hatred or bitterness. It is true 
that the people were looking and had to look, first after themselves 
and their own. Yet I met that morning several who showed much 
sympathy and compassion. Seeing that I was wounded, several 
people stopped and told me the way to the Red Cross station where 
I could get assistance. I had a big burn on the back of my right 
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hand and several wounds in the neck. What caused me the most 
pain was a very small wound on the eyelid which prevented me 
from using my left eye and made me afraid it had been seriously 
hurt. When I found the Sisters on the river bank and had had 
my wounds washed, we decided to go on to Nagatsuka for further 
medical treatment. 


The four priests in the Parish at Noborichoo had just finished 
their breakfast and had gone to their rooms to begin their daily work. 
They all relate that quite suddenly, they saw the same big flashlight ; 
they thought an explosive bomb had fallen on their residence. They 
heard the noise of houses collapsing all over the town and were 
enveloped in darkness caused by the cloud of dust arising from what 
had formerly been Hiroshima. It was good luck, (or should we not 
rather say, it was a special providence?) that the house in which 
the Fathers lived was one of the very few houses that did not collapse 
with the concussion, but even so, in one moment all the windows were 
broken, wood and glass were whirling through the rooms, the doors 
were burst out of their frames and the ceiling was carried away. 

Inside, nearly everything was turned upside down, and the room 
was in such disorder that the Fathers were unable to find even their 
shoes or the bags they had specially arranged to be saved first. All 
the Fathers were more or less wounded ; the priest who had his 
room on the second floor came off best, not having so much to fall 
on him, while the one on the ground floor, who was unfortunately 
sitting near the window, had the worst experience. 

The first job they had was to dig out people in the neighbourhood. 
The roofs of Japanese houses being relatively heavy and the walls 
very weak, the concussion caused by the explosion of the atomic 
bomb had broken all the walls of the houses, so that the people 
inside were caught by the falling roofs. Most of these people could 
not save themselves, and as the fire was spreading, thousands of 
them were burned to ashes with their houses. Indeed, the confusion 
caused by this sudden explosion was so great that most of the people 
rushed out to a place of safety, without caring for the misery of their 
neighbours caught under the ruins and screaming for help. I know one 
family, where the children were just outside the house when the 
explosion took place, but the parents were inside, when the house 
fell down. The children succeeded in getting their father out, but 
the fire advanced so rapidly that they had to leave their mother 
a victim to the raging flames. 

The Fathers had just time to rescue the two kindergarten teachers, 
to dig out.a few other people in the neighbourhood, and to collect 
some bags they wanted to take with them. Then the fire came so 
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the parish. The way there was really a “ Via Doloris” right through 
the burning houses and heaps of collapsed buildings. So the wounds 
which had just stopped bleeding re-opened; one of the younger 
Fathers lost so much blood that afterwards he was hardly able to 
move. From the park the two lay teachers and the young Japanese 
seminarists were sent to Nagatsuka to obtain help. It was already 
half-past four in the afternoon when they arrived, completely exhausted. 
It had been almost impossible to find the way through the burning 
town, many bridges having been destroyed. Nevertheless, the 
seminarists had to go back again to lead a group of about ten men 
with a small vehicle and two stretchers (the best appliances we 
could get) to take the wounded priest to Nagatsuka. 

Between one and two o’clock the following morning, the wounded 
could be taken home. No one can describe their sufferings during 
the journey. As they lay in the cart with their backs covered with 
wounds, and splinters of glass and wood sticking into the flesh, the 
slightest shaking redoubled their pain. 

Although the house of Nagatsuka was not destroyed, it suffered 
considerably from the concussion. The windows on the front were 
smashed to innumerable splinters; the doors burst out of their 
frames ; the whole house crumpled like an accordion. The side 
wall of the Japanese-styled chapel was completely crushed and had 
to be propped. When the priests in the house had recovered from 
the first shock of the explosion, wounded people rushed in, their 
bodies covered with burns or blood, their faces showing the horror 
and despair caused by the dreadful experiences of the last few minutes. 
There were groups of workmen coming straight from the factories, 
mothers with two or three children, children who had just run from 
home without any relatives; there was a group of soldiers and 
also some Catholics from the town. Their numbers increased during 
the day to something between 70 and 80. So the Blessed Sacrament 
had to be taken out of the Chapel, which was rapidly turned into 
a hospital ; the library and parlour were also filled with wounded 
and refugees. Fortunately, the Rector of the house had almost 
finished his medical course before he entered the Society of Jesus. 
He could now make good use of what he had learnt. The whole 
day and night until the following morning he was busy dressing 
wounds and trying to make the best use of the few medicines we 
happened to have in the house for our private use. He got some 
efficient help with the arrival of the Sisters who also took charge of 
the kitchen. But the biggest problem had to be solved by the Father 
Minister. He must find food for a community three or four times 
as big as usual, notwithstanding the fact that the town was completely 
destroyed and most of the farmhouses in utter disorder. 

Other problems arose. Shelter had to be found for the 12 Sisters. 


Their Mother Superior, having been sick for years, could no longer. 
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stay in the badly destroyed hospital. So the clausura papalis had 
to be removed, and the nuns took over the big Japanese room on 
the first floor, which until now had been used for the novices. So 
we had, a Novitiate, a Theology, a Convent, a hospital, and a refuge 
for bombed out people,—at the same time—in one badly damaged 
house. But everybody was, in this state of emergency, doing his 
best to get things running as smoothly as possible. We got some 
medicines and a special distribution of food from the municipal 
authorities, we brought in the blankets and kitchen utensils saved 
at the convent. The refugees who were but slightly wounded, helped 
in the kitchen and in the house. Nevertheless, the first three or four 
days after the bombing were almost too dreadful and beyond descrip- 
tion, even if you confined your attention to the house. You could 
hear children crying time and again for their mother or grandmother, 
you saw the wounded with their whole face or large parts of the body 
covered with red, swollen purulent wounds. We had children 
who would not let themselves be treated because it was too painful, 
the burns going to the bone, and patients who were too weak even 
to take their meals. But it was worse when you went out of the house. 
The wounded with blisters and burns lay there in the heat of August 
in the shade of a tree at the roadside begging for help, and you could 
do nothing for them, because everywhere was already over-crowded, 
or because you had to rush to do another more urgent work. Perhaps 
the hardest of all the sufferings of these days was to realize at every 
moment how limited were your strength and your abilities, and 
how little help and relief you were able to give in such terrible misery. 
How urgent the need for help was, one can easily judge from the fact 
that our students in more than one case had to take charge even 
of the burial of those who had died outside the house. In one case 
they had to make a coffin for a man in the neighbourhood and to 
carry it to where he was to be buried, as no one else could be found 
to render this last service to the dead. Even three or four days 
after the catastrophe you would find unburied corpses all along the 
roadside. About thirty of the Catholics living in Hiroshima died 
through the atomic bomb, and their funeral also had to be provided 
for.? 


1 The losses amongst zene, Catholics were very serious indeed at Nagasaki, the 
city of many Catholic martyrs and the centre of a flourishing Catholic community, where 
the second atomic bomb was dropped. Monsignor Elwes, who is serving as a Naval 
chaplain in the Far East, was able recently to visit Nagasaki. Here are some extracts 
from his letter : 

** I went ashore to call on the Japanese Bishop. R. found that he was away, but I was 


made very welcome by a Professor of Theol a seminary next door to the small 
cathedral. Later on, I was taken by him to a anh, where I found a most charming 
French-Canadian Reverend Mother, who had actually seen, from a hillside five miles 


away, the explosion of the atomic bomb here last August. She gives a horribly vivid 
account of the absolute hell that ensued, over an enormous area. The losion had 
knocked her off her feet, but she had only been bruised, and had wa the whole 
horrible scene. 

“‘ The following day I went on a tour round the devastated area. Certainly we wiped 
out two quite enormous factories, the Mitzubishi torpedo works and costar big place 
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Now all this work had to be done while the air raids still continued, 
and we at Nagatsuka had to be prepared to-see the part of the town, 
which had escaped total ruin, raided again. Also the Radio Station 
had not escaped the destruction, and on account of the prevailing 
distress and despair, there were no air raid alarms, and no news 
on the Radio, so we had to rely entirely on knowledge acquired 
during the last months of judging the direction of planes by the 
sound of the motors. We could not even get a paper for at least 
ten days after the attack, and so were without any information about 
the war or even about the nature of the bomb which had hit us. . . 
we had only rumours to rely on. 


Our experiences at Hiroshima on the day that the atomic bomb 
fell and in the days which followed were indeed severe. Yet those 
dark hours were illuminated by a sense of gratitude to God for His 
Providential care of us amid such ruin and disaster and for the 
opportunities given us of serving Him in our stricken neighbours. 

Of the five priests and twelve nuns who were in the “ danger zone ”’ 
of the bomb, not one was killed. In the neighbourhood of our 
parish, Noborichoo, over seventy per cent. of the population died, 
while one half of the people living in the surroundings of the convent 
were also killed. The nuns had a miraculous escape, not one of 
them was seriously hurt, despite the fact that when the bomb fell, 
they were just outside their house. At Nagatsuka, one lay brother 
was seriously hurt by splinters of flying glass ; the remainder of the 
Community, twenty in number, had only slight and negligible wounds 
so that they were able to devote themselves energetically to relief 
work. These remarkable escapes impressed many of the Japanese. 


and both of them are now nothing but acres and acres of twisted iron girders. But be- 
tween the two of them was a place called Urakami, a whole suburb of Nagasaki, which 
has for generations been known as ‘ the Catholic village.’ In the middle are the shattered 
remains of a fine-looking church, two large domes of which, still more or less intact, were 
thrown down the hill each side. It had been the largest Catholic Church in Japan, and 
was capable of holding at least 5,000 people. Altogether, there were 17,000 Catholics 
here, and between ten and eleven thousand were killed by that bomb. Three other churches, 
one large and two small ones, a convent, a monastery and several schools, were all wiped 
out, with most of their inmates. 

“There are now about 7,000 Catholic Japanese left, and they are such an edifying lot 
oss feel quite sure that conversions are going to multiply enormously during the next 
decade or so. 

“The old Japanese Professor of Theology, with whom I talked for a good hour in 
Italian—he having also done his studies in Rome—told me that, although for a month after 
the atomic bomb his people had been very sad and bitter against us, they were now quite 
reconciled, and had come to —— the bomb as a ‘ very great sacrifice that God had 
demanded of them for the sake of the Church in Japan.’ The war had been ee by it, 
and since then the heavy yoke of militaristic domination, which had weighed heavily on 
them for over a thee met years, had been removed. But, above all, State Shintoism had 


> 
become very much discredited ; and Buddhism, which was the only great religious rival 
to Christianity, which was bound up with Shintoism and had therefore been much en- 
couraged and supported by the State, had almost miraculously become moribund. The 
t need out here now is for many, many more missionaries, and even the Protestant 
ur has sent a petition to Cardinal Spellman for more priests, saying that ‘ the 
one hope for Japan _is the spread of the Catholic Church among its people.’ ” 
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Later on, when some of the Sisters visited friends of theirs near the 
convent, these friends said to them: “ Your God must be a strong 
God, for He has protected all of you.” 

These days of need and distress gave the missionaries at Hiroshima 
the opportunity of showing that, even in the midst of destruction 
and ruin, a Christian has an inner strength that comes to him from 
God, and that Christian love is stimulated and increased by the 
tears and sorrows of fellow-men and women. Many people who 
had never before come into contact with a Catholic missionary, 
and who knew nothing about Christ, came to realize that there 
was a love in the world that drew its motive and vigour from the 
great ideal which God Himself had given to mankind by Himself 
becoming man. ‘‘ Why do you do all this for us? Why are you 
helping us like this? ’’, one of the wounded said to the Sister attending 
him. She answered, “It is for His sake, because He first did the 
same for me dying on the Cross,” and showed him her crucifix. 
The patient kissed the crucifix and added: “I love Him too.” 

There was another opportunity of showing true Christian conduct 
to these sorely afflicted people. It was when the first chaplains 
and officers of the American forces came to visit us at Nagatsuka. 
They found the wounded still in the chapel, and the side of the 
chapel destroyed. (Even now, as I write, four months after the 
explosion of the atomic bomb, we still have two young men in the 
chapel recovering from their “ escape from death.””) Our American 
visitors not only provided us with food and medicine ; they showed 
a spirit of Christian decency and kindness. Their behaviour was 
another lesson in practical Christianity. 


A Jesuir MissIoNARY WORKING IN HIROsHIMA. 








EDITORIAL NOTE 


All contributions submitted to the Editor must be typed and be accom- 
panied by a sufficiently large stamped addressed envelope—stamps (or Post 
Office coupons from abroad) alone will not suffice. Articles so submitted 
should be concerned with matters of general interest, and be the fruit of 
expert knowledge or original research. They should not ordinarily exceed 
3,000 words, and must be intended for exclusive publication in the ‘‘ Month,’’ 


if accepted. 


Literary Communications, Exchanges,-and Books for Review should 
be addressed to The Editor of ‘‘ The Month,’’ 114 Mount Street, London, 
W.1, and not to the Publishers : Business Communications to The Manager, 
Manresa Press, Roehampton, London, S.W.15. 





SOME ASPECTS OF THE SOCIAL 
QUESTION IN LATIN AMERICA 


TRICTLY speaking, there is no such thing as Latin America 
S: problems that can be called Latin American. Apart from 
the convenience of the geographical term, there is slight justifi- 
cation for lumping the twenty republics of the Western hemisphere 
together as though they were merely facets of one single entity with 
imperceptible differences and contrasts. The abyss that separates 
Argentina from Haiti, let us say, is infinitely wider and deeper than 
that between Albania and Belgium. The too facile use of the term 
leads to confusion and false generalization. Obviously there are 
certain basic similarities that characterise all of the American 
republics : historical background, ethnic formation with its variants, 
and in a broad sense political and institutional evolution. The 
*‘ social question”? as a phenomenon applies, of course, to all of 
them. The intensity, diversity and nature of the problem and its 
solution vary widely from nation to nation. We shall undertake 
very briefly to summarize the salient features of contemporary Latin 
America with special reference to social action under the exgis of the 
Catholic Church. 
The basic considerations in terms of social and economic movement 
in Latin America may be stated succinctly as follows : 


I. A premature political independence that does not respond 
to the economic or social realities. 

II. <A widely differing degree of ethnic assimilation, the 
complexity of which is the most fundamental reality in 
all Latin America. 

III. A concentrated economic order that depends on foreign 
markets and requirements, thus making difficult diversi- 
fication. 

IV. The domination to a large degree of foreign capital with 
its subsequent “ imperialism.” 

V. The universal crisis in property holding and the con- 
version of the mass of people into serfs and peons. 

VI. The mirage of industrialism as the cure-all of Latin 
American economic ills. 

VII. The position of the Catholic Church with reference to 
social reform. 


This list does not exhaust the index of problems affecting Latin 
America. It may serve, however, to make the situation clearer 
with regard to the social ills that afflict these countries. 
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Political independence came to Latin America as the result of 
fortuitous events quite beyond the control of the peoples concerned. 
For three hundred years the vast Spanish dominions beyond the 
seas had lived out their lives in relative peace and security. In 


‘spite of the depredations of English, Dutch and French against 


the Spanish Empire, the peoples of these domains never faltered in 
their loyalty to the crown. The economic life of the colonies was 
that of all colonies during the hey-day of mercantilism. It was 
neither better nor worse than that of any other area under remote 
control from Europe. In fact it was probably better in most respects 
than after independence for nothing is more true than the fact that 
the sudden and brusque change from crown to republic did not 
prove a miraculous solution of all the maladjustments of the day. 
We have long since come to the point of recognising that the classical 
canards about the rigours of Spanish rule and the mercilessness of 
its colonial system are quite untrue. We have learned too, that the 
unrealistic interpretation of millions of people groaning under the 
yoke of Madrid and suffering untold agonies until the providential 
arrival of the writings of Rousseau, Montesquieu and the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man simply belongs to the mythology that has accumu- 
lated around almost everything that Spain ever did. It is extra- 
ordinary that of all the modern nations of the world Spain has con- 
sistently received the least charitable interpretation of her acts. 
Or, to express it in modern terms, Spain has always been unfortunate 
in having an extremely “ bad press”? abroad regarding her policies. 
This was as true of Philip II as it is of Francisco Franco. 
Independence forced new and unknown obligations on the 
Spanish American peoples. First of all, they had never been divided 
and sub-divided under Spanish rule as they were under republicanism. 
The old Spanish system of viceroyalties was logical and took cognizance 
of the geographical and material realities. After 1825, Latin America 
was split up, checker-board fashion, into a series of little units, each 
of which was called upon to become a full blown nationality. 
Economics, social forces, production and commerce, had nothing 
to do with it. Political considerations prevailed completely. Hence 
the fragmentation of the Western hemisphere. Hence the almost 
ludicrous division of Central America into five sovereign states, 
each possessed of a full measure of national pride, patriotism and 
ambitions towards self-sufficiency. The sense of this situation is 
perfectly plain. Latin America for the past hundred odd years 
has functioned within the framework of a political reality that is 
quite divorced from the economic and social situation of the Western 
world. It is small wonder then that there should be maladjustments, 
friction, conflicts and crises. The marvel is that the process has not 
been infinitely worse. In economics Latin America continued, 
after 1825, to serve as what the French call a “ pays d’exploitation.” 
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None of the republics were independent except in name. Most of 
them were economically as much a colony as the Congo or Mozambique. 

A second factor that must be taken into account is the question 
of ethnic composition. Latin America is the world’s great melting 
pot; tenfold more complicated in this respect than the United 
States. In no part of the world has an experiment in practical 
sociology ever taken place as far reaching and complex as the fusion 
of races that has been going on in Latin America for the past four 
centuries. In the first place, neither Spain nor Portugal was ever 
guilty of the slightest sentiment regarding race. Racism was not 
among the errors committed by the conquerors who came out of 
the Iberian peninsula. The Spanish themselves were the result of 
a very varied crossing of bloods ; the Portuguese were so little race 
conscious that their government recognized openly that the only 
sound basis of Portuguese expansion through the world was to graft 
other races and peoples on to their own stock. Spanish legislation 
is full of specific instructions regarding marriages between the 
European and indigenous races. No obstacle was placed to the 
cross-breeding which has gone on uninterruptedly for these many 
decades. The result is that Latin America is a veritable mosaic of 
peoples, bloods and hues. There is jet-black Haiti in the Caribbean, 
ninety-nine per cent. of whose people are full blooded Negroes ; 
Cuba, with its huge injection of Negro blood that has given a peculiar 
flavour to the culture and customs of that island; Mexico, with 
its seventeen Indian languages still spoken to-day, and its two million 
citizens who know not a word of the Spanish tongue ; Guatemala, 
with perhaps eighty per cent. of its people Indian and living as 
they did before the conquest. There is neighbouring Salvador 
where racial amalgamation has gone so far that pure Indians are 
rare and the population is entirely of mixed blood ; Costa Rica, 
with a tiny percentage of Indian blood and composed almost wholly 
of the descendants of Spaniards ; Panama, which is the composite of 
every race on the globe, including large numbers of Chinese and 
East Indians. Colombia and Venezuela have gone a long way 
towards the solution of the race problem through the process of 
assimilation. Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia are still the classic lands 
of Indianism. In all three of them, the Indian represents the majority 
of the inhabitants. In most cases, especially in Bolivia, this Indian 
mass is separated from the bulk of the population through language 
and culture as well as by a primitive way of life. Paraguay is one of 
few Latin American nations where the Indian has virtually dis- 
appeared, to become absorbed by the whites. To-day, there are 
few Paraguayan Indians just as there are few Paraguayan whites. 
All Paraguayans tend to share in the two racial heritages. Paraguay 
is, incidentally, the only Latin American republic where bilingualism 
prevails, since the Indian tongue, Guarani, continues to be used 
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even among the educated classes. Chile, the Argentine and Uruguay 
have few Indians. They are the European republics and all of 
them have received a large influx of immigrants from Europe during 
the course of the nineteenth century. Argentina in this regard is 
the counterpart of the United States. Buenos Aires in many ways 
is New York, minus its skyscrapers. A third of its people are Italians. 
Jews, Slavs, Levantines and Europeans from all parts of the old 
world abound. It is a nation in ferment, socially speaking. It has 
been said with considerable truth that one of the major reasons why 
Argentine-American relations are so consistently strained is that 
the two peoples are so alike as to make understanding impossible. 
Brazil is a world apart. This vast, sprawling empire, the only success- 
ful monarchy in America and whose republican form of government 
still partakes of something of the monarchical tradition, has half 
of all the people in South America. Its Indians are few and scattered; 
its Negroes numerous and important. It has been estimated that 
from thirty to forty per cent. of the Brazilians are coloured. Statistics 
are quite worthless and only the most general estimates can be made. 
The reason for this dearth of information is the absence of any sense 
of racial affiliation as one finds it, for example, in the United States. 
A Brazilian or a Cuban is a Negro only when he is so plainly and 
undoubtedly black that there can be no reasonable assumption of 
anything else. The Latin Americans do not follow the marvellous 
criterion of the United States of considering one drop of Negro blood 
as sufficient to make a man a Negro. In other words, what passes 
for Negro or mulatto in Georgia or Mississippi would not be classified 
as such in Cuba or Brazil. The social and economic implications 
of this diversity of race are obvious. It is not proper to assert that 
race in Latin America is the cause of political instability or backward- 
ness. There is no demonstrable relation whatever between the 
pigmentation of the skin and political capacity. One need but 
consult the accounts of the organizing ability of the Negro race in 
such places as Dahomey prior to the French conquest, to reject 
the idea that the Negro is incapable of setting up a government 
and running it. The question of race has an entirely different 
effect on the social order. In the case of the Indian it is particularly 
grave. The Indian was already there when the conquest took place ; 
he retained his social institutions to some extent and his language. 
He tended to become down through the years, a large and in many 
countries an unassimilable unit that resisted any attempts to perform 
what is known in the Indian republics as “ incorporation”’ to the 
pattern of Spanish American society. The Negro always revealed 
himself as much more capable of assimilation. He came as a slave 
and consequently lost his own cultural heritage. He adapted himself 
rapidly to the ways and manners of the dominant society. He 
learned Spanish, French or Portuguese as the case might be. His 
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survival depended on a high degree of aggressiveness. He could 
not retire into his shell, seek refuge in passivity and through the 
rigid retention of his own customs and ways of life, offer resistance 
to penetration from without. To-day, in Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
and Guatemala, millions of Indians form a part of the population ; 
they do not represent either a productive or a potential market. 
They function entirely on a subsistence basis. Their economic life 
is circumscribed strictly to the immediate environment. Foreign 
products never reach them and their number means that the total 
purchasing power of the country is very much reduced. If one 
examines statistics on imports, distribution of wealth and purchasing 
power of the consumers of these republics, it is astonishing that the 
result should be so low in terms of the total population. 

The problem then from the social point of view is not racialism, 
or racial discrimination, so much as the woefully low standard of 
the mass of non-white people in Latin America. They represent 
a passive element in the economic life of the nation. They do not 
contribute one iota to the productive forces which in turn would 
make possible an increase of the consumptive capacity. It is a 
vicious circle and reveals the fact that one of the major difficulties 
in the social advancement of Latin America is the absence of suffi- 
cient population. Most of the republics are underpopulated. But 
still worse is the fact that even many of the people that are there 
are hardly to be considered as an economic factor of a positive kind. 

The Latin American republics remained colonies long after they 
secured political independence. Most of them are colonies to the 
present time. Their production is not determined by the necessities 
of their own people, but by the exigencies of the foreign market 
and the dictates of foreign governments. The result is the concen- 
tration of production on one or two articles rather than diversification. 
This is true of practically every Latin American republic. Cuba 
depends almost exclusively on sugar. The slightest fluctuation in 
the price of sugar abroad has an immediate effect on the local situation. 
It is strictly true to say that the fortunes of any Cuban government 
depend on whether sugar remains at a given level or drops. If 
one cent. is taken off the price of this article in the New York market, 
one may be sure that the government in Habana will be faced by 
a severe crisis. Haiti produces coffee as its main export crop ; 
Guatemala and Salvador likewise ; Honduras for years was famous 
as the exporter of bananas and up to the time of the war, carried 
on a lively trade with New Orleans. Venezuela has become almost 
totally dependent on petroleum from the great wells at Maracaibo. 
Brazil existed for years on coffee, rubber and to a less extent sugar. 
When the Far East forged ahead in rubber production, Brazil was 
eliminated from this market. Coffee at one time became such a 
burden on the market that the government dumped huge quantities 
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into the ocean to avoid the complete collapse of prices. Bolivia 
depends on its mineral wealth: tin and copper. Chile is the great 
nitrate producer with much of her prosperity geared to this article. 
One could continue to analyse this curious situation which con- 
stitutes a tremendous weakness in the economic health of these 
countries. One-crop economies may produce immediate income 
and riches, but they suffer from the obvious drawback of dependence 
on conditions abroad. The worst feature of the whole business. is 
that this dependence is not accompanied on any large scale by 
subsistence farming or local food production. Cuba, for example, 
which has ample land and a relatively small population (44,000 
syuare miles ; 4,000,000 people) devotes very little of its abundant 
lands to intensive farming for food crops. Sugar is not only a crop: 
it is a mania, that blinds the local producer. 

Latin America was long proclaimed as the blessed land for the 
pioneer and the adventurer. True enough, during the last century 
foreign capital poured in abundantly, especially from the United 
States and Great Britain. These two great capitalist Powers in- 
vested billions in Latin America and created the super-structure of 
foreign imperialism. Foreign capital undoubtedly aided in the 
development of mines, railroads, canals, public works and harbours. 
It meant work and a living for millions of men. But it also meant 
friction and conflict. It brought with it pressure and lobbying with 
concessions and privileges. It produced antagonisms and hatreds 
that frequently took the form of social unrest. Foreign investments 
as the almost exclusive form of capital investment have serious 
drawbacks. During a long period, the Government of the United 
States followed its business men wherever they went. The conse- 
quence was the unhappy period of intervention and domination. 
The situation became political as well as economic. In fact, many 
of the least savoury governmerfts in some of the Latin American 
republics have been maintained in power through the direct support 
of large economic interests and the indirect backing of the United 
States Government. Jorge Ubico, the odious dictator of Guatemala 
up to 1945, would probably have fallen long before, had he not had 
outside support. The United Fruit Company exercises an -extra- 
ordinary control over the political fortunes of more than one Central 
American republic. Foreign capital in this sense creates a chasm 
between peoples ; produces hostility to the country from which 
the capital came and often translates itself into vigorous and radical 
movements against this influence. One of the best examples of this 
is the rise of the Aprista movement in Peru during the past twenty 
years ; it isa direct challenge to the economic domination of the United 
States. Much of the present controversy between the United States 
and the Argentine stems from the same root. Only in this case 
the process is in reverse, since Argentina is perhaps the only Latin 
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American country economically free and which does not depend 
in the least on the United States for its economic life. 

A long chapter could be devoted to the complicated problem of 
land and its distribution. Latin America possesses land in super- 
abundance and at the same time it is land poor. Its distribution 
is abominable and the social consequence has been the creation of 
peonage and serfdom for millions of its people. Three methods of 
solution have been tried to combat the effects of large land holdings 
or latifundismo, as it is known in those parts. There was the method 
of violence which was attempted in Mexico in 1910, in the revolu- 
tionary outbreak against the regime of Porfirio Diaz. For thirty-six 
years, Mexico has lived through the effort to bring land to her people. 
To-day the mass of Mexicans are still landless in spite of the protes- 
tations and promises of succeeding governments. The land question 
in Mexico permitted in 1910 of no postponement. There were 
Mexican families who owned the area of an entire state as was the 
case of Coahuila in the north of the country. The Diaz dictatorship 
did nothing substantially to remedy this desperate situation. Revolu- 
tion came and with it reactions and results that-no one had antici- 
pated. There are more peasants on more land in Mexico to-day 
than before. But productivity has declined and farming methods 
have improved but little. There was a lack of understanding of the 
fact that mere land as such is not enough. Land must be inter- 
preted in terms of the family as a unit and in terms of the capacity 
of that family to cultivate it efficiently and with economic profit. 
In only one of the. Latin American countries is property thoroughly 
and widely distributed. This is the little republic of Haiti, with its 
three million black inhabitants, almost all of whom are land owners 
living off their little holdings which barely suffice for themselves and 
their families. Haiti and French Canada are to-day in all America, 
the two countries where the land is least concentrated in estates and 
most widely distributed, among small-holders. 

A few statistics will reveal the state of affairs. Even the Argentine, 
with a superior economic organization, has not achieved an adequate 
distribution of the land. A few years ago, there were over 2,000 
holdings in the Argentine of more than 25,000 acres each. The 
average size of these holdings was nearly 65,000 acres. Out of the 
welter of statistics one conclusion was evident ; that about 2,072 
families owned a fifth of the Argentine Republic. In Brazil, without 
going into details, we find the astonishing fact that less than one 
per cent. of the people own about a sixth of the entire country—and 
let it be borne in mind that Brazil is larger than the United States. 
Chile is one of the saddest cases of the disorganization of property. 
Its geography is against it for one thing. Most of Chile—one authority 
estimates 92 per cent. of it—is useless for cultivation. Eight per cent. 
is capable of production. Over 52 per cent. of all the farmlands 
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in Chile were in the hands of 626 families or interests, constituting 
an extraordinary concentration of property and providing one of 
the most difficult of all Ghile’s economic ills—latifundism on a 
very great scale. 

Peru is another case, perhaps less tragic than Chile, because there 
is more of Peru. Nine-tenths of her people live on the soil: some 
in primitive communities untouched by the passing of time; others 
have been reduced to peonage and form that leaden-eyed 
rural proletariat, more tragic in some respects than that of the cities, 
because less conscious of its own interests and less capable of action. 
One could continue citing figures and estimates to show the same 
thing. The story is universal in Latin America. It is the root 
and substance of the social question as it is posed in this part of the 
world. Property and its distribution remains the keystone of the 
whole problem of social reform in Latin America. 

The war has brought forth a large number of proposals for such 
reform. Industrialism figures prominently among them, From 
.Mexico to the Argentine, hopes rise higher as there is talk of 
establishing industries and producing for local consumption. Three 
nations have accomplished much in this way : Brazil, the Argentine 
and Chile. Mexico, especially in the area around Monterrey, has 
progressed towards a modest industrialization. The problem is 
extremely difficult because most of the factors favourable to indus- 
trialism as we know it are lacking. There is a scarcity of iron and 
coal in most of the republics. Water power is not readily available 
in terms of outlet and communication. Transportation is extremely 
deficient because of natural features, geographical obstacles and 
distances. Exchange with Europe and North America is complicated 
by distance and the lack of adequate means of transportation. There 
is, finally, the very important matter of competition. Can Latin 
America produce industrially without high protective tariffs against 
the competition of England and the United States? How can 
Uruguay, with no mineral wealth and none of the means for indus- 
trial development, manage to produce articles that will sell even 
locally unless the price is placed prohibitively high to offset the 
advantage of the purchase of the same article manufactured in 
England or North America? Latin America to-day finds itself 
in the grip of an extreme economic crisis. For the first time the 
countries have financial credits. There is an abundance of money, 
sometimes too much of it. The war has contributed to inflation. 
There is the desire for investment and the furore of industrialization 
is too strong to be restrained. It is simply another of the many 
factors in what we have called globally the “ social problem.” 

And what is the position of the Catholic Church in the midst 
of all this? It would be hard to say in a few simple sentences. The 
Church has always been beset in Latin America by countless obstruc- 
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tions. There has been legislation against it ; persecution, and anti- 
clericalism ; the paucity of priests has militated against its action 
in the social field. During the first ten days of January, 1946, an 
Inter-American Seminar on Social Action was held at Habana, 
Cuba, under the auspices of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence of the United States and Cuban Catholic Action. Some ninety 
delegates from twenty-six countries were present to discuss the 
problems that have been outlined above. The rural question, 
industrialization, the workers and their organization and the methods 
of spreading a knowledge of Catholic social doctrine figured on the 
agenda. The meeting showed clearly the enthusiasm and interest 
of the hierarchy everywhere in America to further the programme 
laid down in the papal Encyclicals. There was no lack of interest, 
there was a real desire to translate theory into practice. But there 
is no uniform method of meeting the question. The total restoration 
of a Christian society is a mammoth task and it is clear that social 
reform in the full sense can come only with that restoration. Never- 
theless, the first steps have been taken in Latin America. Some 
are hesitant and vacillating; others are bold and vigorous. In 
some cases, they have met with singular success; in others, they 
have been stopped by hostile governments or legislation. The 
panorama of such social doctrine in action belongs perhaps, to a 
later article in which some of the details of this process can be explained 
in the light of the general background given above. 
RICHARD .PATTEE. 








‘**THE MONTH ’’ FORWARDING SCHEME 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Will readers and missionaries who are members of the Forwarding 
Scheme, please note that during a 1945 air attack on London all the 
reference books and the card index relating to the Scheme were destroyed 
when the private house where the work has been done since the war, 
was severely damaged. All names and addresses were lost and the Hon. 
Secretary is therefore unable to write to those who have written but failed 
to enclose their full address. It is also not possible to look up information 
which some missionaries and readers have asked for. There was a waiting 
list of Missionaries who had asked for THz Montu; this too was lost. 
Will those who would like THe Monrtn please send their names and 
addresses, in BLOCK letters, to the secretary ? 











PAN-SLAV AND PAN-GERMAN 
A PARALLEL HISTORY OF IDEAS 


HE final balance of the two great wars of the twentieth 
century cannot yet be assessed. Our generation still lacks 
the proper perspective. Most people now alive were some- 
how involved in the Second World War, a good half of mankind 
now living, also in the first. That Europe’s primacy, taken for 
granted and solidly established for a large number of centuries, has 
come to an end as their result, that civilization itself came through 
them near to breakdown and to disintegration—these are now 
almost commonplaces, the proofs of such assertions being easily 
gathered from the visible evidence of ruins, physical, social and moral. 
This rough and summary balance, seems, however, insufficient. 
In the era after 1918, and the age which began with 1945, there seem 
to be deeper and more substantial differences than the above formula 
would cover. 

The first World War ended on a note of hope, the Second on one 
of fear. The map of Europe made in Versailles was far from per- 
fection and its makers have readily admitted this. It was, none the 
less) a map of Europe which would have looked unfamiliar, it is 
true, to Metternich or Bismarck, but for which its designers could 
have claimed earlier authorities, the authority of centuries between 
Charlemagne and the Reformation, perhaps even of the whole 
period between Charlemagne and the French Revolution, which put 
an end to Charlemagne’s monarchy and which in Eastern Europe 
coincided with a diplomatic revolution from ‘ above,’ the breaking 
of the law of the Christian commonwealth by the monarchs who 
partitioned Poland. Whatever its defects, the map of Versailles 
was a map. It was drawn for the sake of delimitation and of defini- 
tion, for a “solution” and pacification. From the Second World 
War ruins, and only ruins, remain. Nobody attributes any great 
importance to territorial delimitations of any kind; nobody trusts 
** solutions,” a word almost impossible to write henceforth without 
inverted commas. Dark chaotic forces emerge in an apocalyptic 
atmosphere, and there seems no way out of the crisis save that of 
miraculous rebirth. We are in an age of catastrophes. 

The First World War ended with the hope of liberty in a new 
order. The second ends with the emergence of chaotic fears, all- 
pervading and universal. Nationalism was the principle of delimi- 
tation at Versailles. It was believed that legitimate desires of 
national unity and of sovereign independence of nations were to 
be satisfied for the sake of harmony. in Europe. At the end of the 
Second Great War, nationalism is denounced as the root of all our 
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present evils. It is said that peace is only possible over the ruins 
of national independence through the formidable power of great _ 
and mighty states against which all resistance would be useless. 
All this sounds as if peace would be possible only at the price of 
liberty. All those who ‘speak thus hardly realize that after two 
wars fought against tyranny, for whatever other motive they were 
fought, they furnish the most cynical justification of tyranny ever 
listened to by human ears. 

By thus impeaching the nationalism of states and peoples who 
even in their worst moments of exasperation could be only a minor 
peril for the peace of Europe and the world, those who used this 
argument have justified the nationalism of the strong. Noton account 
of the national principle which they despise, but on account of 
certain accessory results of nationalism, such as power and that 
organizing capacity, called in current language “ progress.” 

It is my intention here to give some analysis of the origins of this 
modern nationalism, as it has appeared in the experience of our tragic 
age. In two World Wars, Pan-Germanism has been defeated. Pan- 
Slavism, almost forgotten during the last generation, now reappears 
at the end of the Second World War. Even the optimist, little 
inclined to envisage any new danger, is bound to recognise some 
dangerous similarities between the past and the future that is now. - 
beginning. 

It is some hundred years now that the two formulas: Pan-German 
and Pan-Slav have been in use. Both express a widening of the 
notion of nationality, to which German science claimed that it had 
given an objective definition. Both formulas prove that this objective 
definition is fairly elastic. Where common language, common 
history or the co-existence of territories, marked out by geography and 
consecrated through historical experience, are not there to justify 
some national ambition, various “ racial”? arguments are invoked, 
both by propagandists pure and simple as well as by historians in 
order to claim expansion for the state and the power they are serving, 
often with greater servility than the courtiers of bygone days and, 
as far as the historians are concerned, often with a more unscrupulous 
sophistry, hidden behind a facade of reasoning and research, than 
was shown by the ill-famed crown lawyers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

The. pretexts furnished originally by legal science to justify the 
ambition of rulers, have in the last 150 years grown more and more 
subtle. Legalistic and empirical methods have been replaced by 
a new method of “ subjective justification” since the “ romantic ” 
transformation of the European mind that was partly the cause 
and partly the consequence of the political and social upheavals which 
mark the beginning of modern times. 
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HISTORICAL AND NATURAL RIGHTS OF NATIONS 


For a long period, extending over several centuries, the relations 
between European states were based upon commonly accepted 
notions of legality. If it was not justice which ruled these relations, 
it was law. This did not, of course, mean undisturbed peace or 
lasting harmony though it provided a permanent means of con- 
ciliation and often enough enabled men to avoid war. Rulers 
came into possession of territories and provinces through inheritance 
or claimed them,on the basis of inheritance. The Crown had rights 
founded on the authority of the past. Written law or precedent 
was invoked, Greek, Roman, Biblical precedent, or even more 
recent precedent, in so far as this was in conformity with generally 
accepted principles, to determine the rights of princes, or assemblies, 
of towns or corporations. All disputes in this long period of European 
history which extended from Roman times to the early nineteenth 
century, were argued for and against on the merit of legal principles 
and precedents. Claims are put forward as implications of titles 
or of privileges newly acquired by possession, the right of conquest 
itself being recognised as lawful under the condition of “ conse- 
cration”’ by consent. The primacy of the Roman Emperors and 
of the French Kings was the topic most often in dispute, both 
primacies having far-reaching implications as to actual sovereignty 
over territories. Society was ruled by the law of cult, and conflicts 
were related fundamentally to the hierarchical order, conflicting 
claims were claims about primacy. The ruler of the Holy Land 
would be a secular primate of monotheist mankind, hence the long- 
lasting conflict of the Crusades between the princes of Christendom 
and Islam. The ruler of Constantinople claimed to be the suctessor 
of Justinian and so the greatest of Sultans, Suleiman I, does his best 
to deserve the title of Al Khanun, the law-giver. The comparison 
with Caesar and with Augustus is fairly common to all kings in 
Europe, and so is the comparison with David, the Jewish King, in 
whose memory the anointing of the forehead and the actual crowning 
are the essential features of the coronation ceremony. Political 
thought of the monarchical age is keen on analogies. It was the 
ambition of Louis XIV to be compared with Augustus, and his age 
had authors who presented his grandfather, Henry IV, as Caesar. Royal 
statues are found in every capital of Europe in the Roman costume 
of Caesar, on horseback and on a bridge, in memory of the famous 
sentence, Caesar pontem facere jussit. Napoleon claimed the position both 
of Caesar and of Charlemagne as ruler of the West. 

Such analogical history, legal thought and finally pragmatic 
political doctrine like that of Macchiavelli and Puffendorf are the 
main tendencies in political science at the time of the great reversal 
of values, brought about by the French Revolution. The spiritual 
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sources of this revolution are too manifold to be recapitulated here. 
The great upheaval originated partly in the moral criticism of State 
and Society, best personified if not initiated by Montesquieu, partly 
in reforms, contemplated and proposed by active and practical 
statesmen for at least a generation before the Revolution, and finally 
in social and economic transformations, notably the increase of the 
importance of the bourgeoisie as the consequence of a long stability 
and economic expansion. Yet, even if we were able to analyse in 
detail all these causes and components, we would still fail to under- 
stand why the phenomenon called Nationalism became the most 
outstanding mark and characteristic of the New Age. Although 
the word “ revolution”? was taken from the familiar vocabulary of 
the politics of those days, what distinguished the French Revolution 
from other violent political changes was the change over to a subjective 
moral and mental attitude and outlook. 

This new note was introduced into European thought by Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. The contrast he drew between the deeper and 
genuine self and its superficial and conventional manifestations, 
between the hidden reality of a State and its outward structure, society 
and law, led a whole generation and more of writers, national pro- 
phets and even historians and political authors in the direction of 
new paths and problems still unexplored in almost every land of 
Europe. After him, political and social changes are no longer put 
forward on the authority of written law and historical consecration. 
If history is henceforth used, it is not in order to produce titles or 
analogies ; it is no.more an analogical interpretation of facts but 
an enquiry into a deeper reality, into the spirit of history. Rousseau 
himself was not aware, to any serious extent, of the consequences of 
his attack on the “legal” foundations of contemporary political 
thinking. As he says at the end of his Contrat Social : 


Il (Pauteur) réservait 4 l’appuyer (sa doctrine) par ses relations 
externes ; ce qui comprendrait le droit des gens, le commerce, le 
droit de la guerre et des conquétes, le droit public, les ligues, les 
négotiations et les traités . . . mais tout cela forme un nouvel objet 
trop vaste pour ma courte vue. J’aurais di le fixer toujours plus 
prés de moi.! 

When Rousseau proposed the best constitution as that which is 
the most genuine and most “ popular” as he had known it in his 
native Switzerland, where public affairs are discussed in some smaller 
Cantons often in the presence of the whole people, he created a school 
of political philosophy which in each language and in every land 
gave rise to the re-interpretation of social thought. Henceforth, 
the natural man and the “ genuine nation” are the new political 
ideal ; subjective qualities have henceforth a primacy over 
accepted conventions. Nowhere was this echo of Rousseau stronger 


1 Du Contrat Social, par Jean Jacques Rousseau. Amsterdam. 1762. 
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than in Germany. Legalistic political arguments had led to extremes 
and often to absurdities in the eighteenth century, as is so conclu- 
sively shown in the introductory chapter of Albert Sorel’s L’ Europe 
et la Révolution Francaise. The old humanism of the Schools of Europe 
had not the force to resist the new impulse originated by the prophet 
of Geneva. Rousseau’s principal counterpart in the German- 
speaking world, Gottfried Herder,! opened the field to a “‘ new 
humanism” of popular languages and national culture, in which 
the new ideals of the natural man and the “true and genuine 
people,” find expression. 

In the light of this new approach, the discovery of the “ deeper and 
genuine reality ” of peoples and nations, historical facts and values 
are re-examined. Herder, formulating and proclaiming the “ true 
self”? of Germany, is at the same time, the discoverer of Slavdom. 
Born in the Baltic provinces of Russia and travelling in that, then 
as later, mysterious country, he is probably the first European of 
Western culture to speak of a Slavonic character as distinct from the 
character of other nations and to find deeper qualities in the soul of 
the Slavonic peoples. He did not share the general European pre- 
judice against Muscovy of most European writers, Puffendorf among 
them, whose “ States of Europe’ was for over a century, the vade- 
mecum of the statesman—a prejudice which envisaged Russia as 
the land of Oriental despotism and barbaric tyranny. Since Peter 
the Great, Russia claimed the succession of Byzantium on grounds, 
then universally accepted, of historical rights. Catherine II attracted 
learning to her court from all lands but especially from France, and 
she played the réle of the Semiramis of the North. Nobody before 
Herder, at any rate no European of Western culture, had, however, 
enquired into the nature of the Russian people, into the “ genuine 
self’’ of Russia. 

The historic rights of states were now gradually replaced by the 
new natural rights of nations. This is largely the achievement of 
Herder although no conception of a German State is yet to be found 
in his writings, and passages could be quoted from his works, as 
from those of Lessing and Schiller, to show their common contempt 
for the states which the German élite of the late eighteenth century 
still thought deserving of the highest loyalty. Lessing thought of 
himself as ‘‘ cosmopolitan”’ and none of the outstanding Germans 
of Herder’s and Lessing’s generation looked upon the expansion of 


1 Gottfried Herder: Abhandlung uber den ie O Sprache. Preisgekrént von der. 
K6énigl. Academie der Wissenschaften. 1770. Berlin, bei Christian Voss, 1775. P. 187 : 
“* Die Gesetze der Natur sind machtiger als alle Conventionen, die schlaue Politik schliesst 
and der weise Philosoph aufzahlen will! Die Worte der Kindheit—diese unsere frihesten 
Gespielen in der Morgenréte des Lebens, mit denen sich unsere ganze Seele zusammen 
bildete—wann werden wir sie verkennen? wann werden wir sie vergessen? Unsere 
Muttersprache war ja zugleich die erste Welt, die wir sahen, die ersten oe 
die wir fihlten, die erste Wirksamkeit und Freude, dir wir genossen! Die Nebenideen 
yon Ort und Zeit, von Liebe und Hass, von Freude und Tatigkeit, und was die ——- 
heraufwallende Jugendseele sich dabei dachte, wird alles mitverewigt—nun wird die 
Sprache schon Stamm !” 
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Germany or even Germany’s unification into a state as a pleasant 
prospect. 

The convulsions which followed the Frénch Revolution and es- 
pecially the Napoleonic Wars changed this German outlook ; 
Herder’s method of approach and enquiry developed its further 
implications with the philosophers of the Napoleonic age who would 
be better called the national prophets, Fichte and Hegel. 

Hitherto ethics and legal science had been the mother of politics. 
After the Romantic Revolution, their place is taken by a subjective 
psychology. For history and philology this means a new method, 
not without abundant fruits, a widening of the field of enquiry. 

No progress is accomplished in human thought without numerous 
setbacks. From the subjectivist outlook, inspired by Rousseau’s 
ethics and by Herder’s more positive philology and history, many 
new problematic abstractions appeared, especially in Germany. 
Fichte, Novalis and Hegel were not political thinkers dealing with 
government theory like Macchiavelli or Puffendorf in an empirical and 
pragmatic way. Neither were they political moralists like Montes- 
quieu, Burke and de Maistre, nor even metaphysicians, drawing 
social and political conclusions from essentially metaphysical premisses, 
as did Spinoza, Hobbes and Locke. They are prophets announcing 
the “‘ vocation” of a people, though not necessarily the “ vocation ” 
of expansion proclaimed by other and later Germans. Herder 
had not yet envisaged a German Empire. Novalis identified Europe 
with Christendom, and in his view Germany is only the most character- 
istic part of Christian Europe. Fichte, more political than either 
Herder or Novalis, in his Vermdachtnis, written in the last phase of the 
Napoleonic Wars, adopts a strong position against German expansion 
and is a partisan of German isolation in future conflicts. He foresees 
a great conflict between the two principal European powers : England 
and Russia.? 

Yet they all introduce into political thought the strongly subjective 
element. Henceforth, the Germans do not appeal to positive law 
and tradition, but moral and later even esthetic qualities are adduced 
as a justification for their ambition to be a kingdom or a Reich. 
The common characteristic of the new school is the predominance 
of the subjective factor. Herder’s Urvolk is like gold hidden below 
the surface. Novalis argues in his Christenheit oder Europa in favour 
of the Germans that it is their “‘ weakness” and their “‘ capacity of 
love for the weak ” which should be the essential political and social 
determinant. In the face of richer countries he declares his prefer- 
ence for a state which gives its citizens only dry bread, which those 
citizens would still prefer to any other state, on the grounds that the 
capacity for uncompensated love should be the most essential civic 


virtue. 
Fichte proclaims that the Germans, and the Germans alone, 


1 J. G. Fichte. Sdmtliche Werke. Vol. vii. P. 546. Berlin, 1845. 
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possess the sense of spiritual depth. The destiny of the Germans, 
in his opinion, is in the future, and it is this love of the future, the 
love of the yet unknown which places them above those nations 
that are attached to the realities and privileges of the past. All 
those who believe in the permanent re-creation of the world by the 
spirit and who believe that the essence of this re-creation is to be 
discovered in the unlimited freedom of the spirit, are Germans in 
Fichte’s eyes, whatever their mother-tongue and their homeland. 
He decries as un-Germanic every contrary belief and questions the 
truly Germanic character of such German-born and German-speaking 
people, who still believe in stability and unalterable law. 

The unlimited possibility of the doctrine of the evolving Geist or 
Spirit was developed further in the philosophy of Hegel, but we 
are here but little concerned with this subject. It is sufficient for 
our enquiry that nationality received through German philosophy 
a subjective content, and this identification of nationality and sub- 
jective moral and esthetic qualities can be traced throughout the 
whole early nineteenth century, in Mazzini, in Mickiewicz, and 
even in some exponents of Hungarian nationalism although the 
case which Kossuth put before Europe and especially before England 
in favour of his nation was essentially historical and legal. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA IN THE XIXTH CENTURY 


The theme of Germany as the permanent danger to Europe has 
been a favourite one in the last thirty years; it has been formulated 
‘by scholars, publicists and lately even by an active diplomat, Lord 
Vansittart. It is often forgotten that throughout the nineteenth 
century the great object of fear of all Europe, and especially of liberal 
England, was Russia. It was the Russian peril that was visualized 
by British diplomacy and still more by British journalists and politi- 
cians during the various crises that were part of the Eastern Question. 
It was Russian ambition which brought Britain and France together 
in the era of Palmerston and Clarendon. It was the Russian inter- 
vention in Hungary in 1849 which roused in Britain, and for the 
first time in America, a popular agitation over a question of foreign 
policy. There was little awareness of a German peril before Kaiser 
Wilhelm II embarked on his Weltpolitik, particularly on his colonial | 
policy and the German naval rivalry with Britain. 

G. K. Chesterton has said in his paradoxical way that the great 
event in the nineteenth century Britain was the revolution which 
did not occur. It could be added that the other great event in the 
same period was the Anglo-Russian conflict which all expected but 
which never properly developed. Fichte had already spoken of 
this Anglo-Russian conflict which was not fought out except in a minor 
clash in the Crimea. 


1 J. G. Fichte. Ibid. P. 365. 
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When we turn to Germany in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
we see that the political influence of Russia in Germany was as strong 
as was the spiritual and intellectual influence of Germany over Russia. 
Czar Nicholas I, who married a sister of the King of Prussia, Frederick 
William IV, was the undisputed master of foreign policy in Berlin 
while liberal Germany reflected in the main British sympathies and 
showed appreciation for British institutions: the extreme Left wing 
of German thought, represented by Marx and Engels, largely reflected 
English economic theories and the English utilitarian philosophy. 

German intellectual and spiritual influence over the Russia of that 
period was very marked. We stated above that the new meaning 
of “‘ Slavdom” was largely the discovery of Herder. In the years 
preceeding Napoleon’s final defeat, a large number of Germans 
lived in Russia including generals who entered the Russian service, 
among them the leading statesman of anti-Napoleonic Germany, 
Baron von Stein. As a consequence of the political and military 
alliance formed during the Napoleonic war, German scholarship and 
philosophy entered Russia. An event of a different kind favoured 
the evolution of a Pan-Slav counterpart of the cultural Pan-Germanism 
noticeable throughout the whole Romantic period. Czar Alexander I, 
attempted to attach Poland as an independent and constitutional 
state to his empire, and at least a minority of Polish patriots, Prince 
Adam Czartoryski the most. notable among them, accepted this 
solution at least till the Polish insurrection of 1830-31. As a near 
relation and close collaborator of Prince Czartoryski, Count Zamoyski 
tells us in his correspondence with Kossuth! that it was a consolation 


for many Poles to believe that if Poland could not be fully independent, | 


it might find its place in a large Slavonic community. The _ theor- 
etical foundations of Russian expansion were thus established by 
different schools of thought. One had its origin in the strong political 
and intellectual intercourse of Germany and Russia. Another 
owed its existence to the liberal and constitutional attempt to solve 
the Polish question and largely to the fact that the leading statesman 
of this attempt, Adam Czartoryski, considered the partition of Poland 
as the great break in the law of the Christian Commonwealth of 
Europe and quite rightly attributed this crime mainly to Frederick 
of Prussia, considered by him, as by all Christian conservatives, 
more infamous than great, and to whose kingdom and influence 
Czartoryski preferred Russia, where, under the influence of Joseph 
de Maistre and other French emigrés, ideas of a mild Christian 
government repairing the wrongs done by the French Revolution 
were fairly strong and widespread. Finally, many Greek Phanariots 
were in the Russian service ; they were working for the liberation 
from Ottoman rule of all Orthodox Balkan Christians by means of 
Russia, thus reviving the ideas of the Byzantine inheritance, envisaged 


* Louis Kossuth. Documents of my Exile. Published in Hungarian, German and 
French, in 1881. 
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by Peter the Great. It is the first conception of “‘ Slavism,” really 
of German inspiration, which achieved the greatest popularity. It 
was a secular formula of expansion which attracted the more active 
Russian intellectuals in opposition to the established government 
of Russia, as in the case of Alexander Herzen (1812-1871) and 
Michael Bakunin (1814-1876). The former proclaimed in the 
epilogue to his Memoirs, published during his exile in London in 1852, 
that the Russians, still living in an ancestral and almost prehistoric 
society, had neither social classes nor any fixed sense of property 
which might prevent the findl victory of Socialist brotherhood, and 
that therefore Russia would be the country of the Socialist revolution. 
The latter, formerly a military officer, an expert in an extreme inter- 
pretation of the Hegelian doctrine of the liberty of the spirit and in 
addition an. international revolutionary, was largely responsible for 
the Pan-Slav Congress in Prague in June, 1848, which was meant 
to be the Slavonic counterpart of the German National Assembly 
in Frankfort. 

In the year 1848, both Pan-Germanism and Pan-Slavism appeared 
for the first time as inspiring large popular movements. A whole 
generation of learning, mainly German historical science, had re- 
valuated and re-interpreted the former theory of historical rights 
in the light of the new subjective national philosophy. It is in the 
name of national rights that the claim for a dissolution of Austria, 
an “ artificial’ state, based only on treaties and conventions and 
not on the natural right of nationality, was put forward by partisans 
of the rights of the natural man, this idol of the mid-nineteenth 
century. The interpretation of East-European history in terms of 
Slav versus German has by now become fairly familiar. Leopold 
von Ranke begins his Serbische Revolution with the sentence ?: 


Das rémische Reich erfuhr in seinem europ4ischen Osten von 
den Slaven einen 4hnlichen Einfluss wie im Westen von den Germanen. 


It should be added that Leopold von Ranke was a conservative 
Prussian monarchist in a highly honoured official position under 
Frederick William IV, and that he considered all political ideologies 
as a function of the state’s natural will towards self-expansion. So, 
on the conservative as on the liberal and more extreme side, the 
ethnic formula of nationality prevails over the previous historical 
and legal notion of states and kingdoms. The great Spanish philo- 
sopher-statesman, Juan Donoso Cortés, who under his peer’s title 
of Marques of Valdegamas was, in that revolutionary year, Spanish 
ambassador to Prussia, noted in his correspondence that the initiative 
of history had passed to “‘ this side of the Rhine ” and that henceforth 
Europe would receive its good and evil not from the Latin peoples 
who had “ let the sceptre fall ” but from the Slavs and the Germans. ? 

History is rich in paradoxes. The cause of the revolutions in 


1 Perthes, Hamburg, 1829. P. 1. 
2 Obras completas. Madrid, 1858. 
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Central and Eastern Europe, in 1848, which were inspired by the 
philosophy of natural rights and the naturalist conception of the 
ethnic principle, was best served, politically as militarily, by the 
Hungarian War of Independence, liberal and even democratic in its 


doetrine, as was the German Revolution of the same year, but having 


for its philosophical foundation a clearly constitutional and legalistic 
case which had nothing in common with the ethnic naturalism of 
the Germans and the Slavs. Imperial Austria, which theoretically 
would have had every reason to prefer the historic claims of the 
Hungarians to the ethnic claims of the Slavs, used a peculiar form 
of Pan-Slav movement, born in Austria itself, against the Hungarians. 
Yet it must be borne in mind that the Holy Alliance still existed 
until the Crimean War and that in this Holy Alliance, Austria was, 
like Prussia, a minor partner, especially since the fall of Metternich 
whose personal prestige in Europe had strengthened the Austrian 
position. In the subsequent period Imperial Austria was bound 
to feel that, whether in its revolutionary or in its autocratic form, 
Pan-Slavism and Pan-Germanism could be translated into reality 
only by a sharing of Austria in the destruction of Hungary, that 
is to say of a historically consecrated, but not “ racial” state in the 
middle of Europe. Already Gottfried Herder had said in his Jdeen 
zu einer Philosophie der Weltgeschichte that the Magyars whose stay 
in Europe was not natural, but the consequence of an invasion, might 
form a European state, but could never be a true nationality. Herder 
was a great authority, especially in the eyes of Czech and Slovak 
Protestants who in the early nineteenth century often studied Lutheran 
theology in Jena. There are echoes of his thought in the Czech 
historian, Frantisek Palacki.? 

It can well be imagined that Pan-Slav and Pan-German ideas 
and the peril they implied for the historic states were responsible for 
Austria’s attempts to form an alliance with the West which began 
with Schwarzemberg’s famous Nous allons épater le monde par 
notre ingratitude during*the Crimean War, continued with An- 
drassy’s offers of friendship and of alliance to liberal England, and 
ended with the fatal failure of the last Habsburg Emperor’s pro- 
posals for a separate peace in the spring of 1917. At the time of 


1 Franz Palacki. Geschichte von Bohmen. Prag. 1836. Bk. III. Ch. 1. Pp. 195-96: “Die. 


Invasion der Magyaren und ihre Festsetzung in Ungarn ist eines der folgenreichsten Ereig- 
nisse in der Geschichte Europas . ... sie ist das grésste Ungliick, das die Slavenwelt im 
Ablauf der Jahrtausende betroffen hat. Die slavischen Volker breiteten sich im gten 
Jahrhundert von Holsteins Grenzen bis an die Kiiste des Peloponnesus aus, ere omy: und 
unverbunden, mannigfaltig in Sitten und Verhidltnissen, aber doch tiberall tiichtig, fleissig 
und bildsam. . . . Wie im Westen unter rémischem Einfluss die frankische Monarchie 
grossgezogen wurde, so hatte im Osten unter dem vorherrschenden Einfluss Konstantinopels 
ein a hes slavishes Reich sich herausgebildet, und Ost-Europa hatte seit einem Jahr- 
tausende iiberhaupt eine andere Bedeutun enommen die ihm geworden ist. 
Dadurch aber, dass die Magyaren gerade in des erz des sich erst bildenden Organismus 


eindrangen und dieses zerst6rten, wurden solche Aussichten fur immer vernichtet. Die 
noch kaum verbundenen Glieder des grossen Stammes vereinzelten sich und . . . bei all 
seiner ye und Regsamkeit in Bezug auf Kultur und Industrie blieb (das 
Jahrhunderte lang hinter dem ruhigeren Westen zuriick. 
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the Franco-German War of 1870, the Austrian Minister of War, 
Baron von Kiihn, saw the mission of Austria as that of weakening 


‘Russia and driving her back to Asia. 


The unfortunate Crown Prince Rudolph was perhaps more aware 
than most ‘Austrian statesmen of the grave menace the new naturalist 
and subjectivist philosophy of politics contained for the historic 
states. He, too, thought it was Austria’s mission to combat Pan- 
Slavism, very much in vogue at St. Petersburg during the 1880's, 
where the murder of Alexander II by revolutionaries had alienated 
the Russian Government from all Western tendencies, and also the 
Pan-Germanism inspired by William II. The tragic hero of Mayerling 
envisaged Austria’s task as the spreading of free and constitutional 
government and considered that constitutional Hungary was the 
main defence of the Habsburg monarchy “ against reaction.” ? 

It was for similar reasons that Bismarck professed the greatest 
sympathy for Hungary. The founder of German unity was, as most 
of his biographers and most historians of his period agree, much 
more the statesman of Prussian hegemony than of German expansion. 
As a Conservative, believing in historic rights though ostensibly 
cynical about moral principles in international relations, he desired 
the maintenance of the Austrian Monarchy both in 1866 and subse- 
quently. He gave no encouragement to Austrian Pan-Germans who 
were becoming prominent already under Georg von Schénerer, 
a man who had a decisive influence on Adolf Hitler. 

According to authentic sources Bismarck’ regarded the annexation 
of Alsace-Lorraine as a Professoren-Naxrheit (mere academic folly), a 
concession made by the pragmatic diplomat, that he was, to popular 
Pan-Germanism. He worked hard for good relations between his 
country and Russia, but this was mainly for motives of conservative 
monarchism that were ever present in his mind. Had there been 
a Pan-Slav crusade by Russia against Austria which after the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1878 was preached by a group of Pan-Slavists, the 
novelist Dostoievsky being one of the most vocal among them,‘ 
Bismarck would in all likelihood have sided with Austria, looking 
upon Pan-Slavism, like Pan-Germanism, as an essentially anti- 
conservative, revolutionary force only to be used as a temporary 
ally for a country’s political advantage. Bismarck had a favourite 
line from Virgil : Flectere st nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo. 

BELA MENCZER. 


(To be continued) 


1 Appendix to Glaise-Horstenau : Franz Foseph’s Weggefihrte, 1930: ‘‘ Diesen Riesen 
(R d) zu schwachen und vollkommen auf Asien zu verweisen, wenn nicht die Erde 
— yg lang unter zwei Machte, die Nord-Amerikaner und die Russen, geteilt 
werden soll. 

* In his correspondence with his confidential adviser, Moritz Szeps, editor of the Neues 
og se published in My Life and History, by Bertha Szeps. Cassells, London. 
1938. P. 171. , 

Mein Kampf. Munich. 1936. Vol. I. . 107 sqq- 
* Cf. 7. of an author; also the remarkable recent book of Professor Hans Cohen 


on his political ideas. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


CatHotic Worip: May, 1946. South Tyrol : A Moral Issue, by 
George Francis Barry. [The author shows the injustice of one of the 
few decisions taken at the Foreign Ministers’ Conference, pointing out 
that President Wilson had admitted that the cession of South Tyrol 
to Italy was “‘a grave mistake” and that it was taken against the 
unanimous wish of the Southern Tyrolese.] 

CrvittA Catrouica: May 4th, 1946. La Chiesa Russa sotto il Regime 
Sovietico, by G. de Vries, S.J. [A review of the policy of the Soviet 
authorities towards religion and the Orthodox Church, which argues 
that, since 1943, those authorities have changed their tactics rather 
than their principles. ] 

Context: May, 1946. The third number of a new Catholic Digest, 
issued in England, fuller in format and more varied in contents than 
the first number. It contains “digests” of articles in British and 
American periodicals and has several “ brevities”” and anecdotes. 


GREGORIANUM : 1946, vol. I. L’existentialisme 4 la maniére de Kierke- 
gaard, by René Arnou, S.J. [An examination of the new approach 
to philosophy, much influenced by the Danish thinker and theologian, 
Kierkegaard, which had led to a modern philosophy of melancholy 
and despair.] 

Humanitas: January to April, 1946. The first four numbers of a new 
Italian cultural and religious review, published in Brescia. Among 
contributors to these first issues are Charles Boyer, S.J., Mario Bendi- 
scioli, Amintore Fanfani, Henri Daniel-Rops, and Sofia Vanni Rovighi 
—all known, prior to 1939, in Britain. 

NouvELLE RevuE THEOLOGIQUE: March-April, 1946. Existentialisme 
et Pensée Chrétienne, by R. Troisfontaines, S.J. [A detailed study of 
** existentialism,” making headway in France to-day, with notes on its 
history from Kierkegaard to Heidegger and Jaspers and upon the ideas 
of Gabriel Marcel and Jean Paul Sartre, and a comparison between 
some of those ideas and Christian thought.] 

Pyton: April, 1946. A welcome to this cleverly and brightly produced 
magazine, the missionary organ of the religious of the Holy Child, . 
which is published from their Roman house, 10 Via Boncompagni. 
In its first post-war number are a message from Cardinal Griffin, 
articles, e.g., by Douglas Woodruff, and Mission Brevities, to say nothing 
of photographs and sketches. 

RytHmes Du MonpDE: May, 1946. Another welcome, this time to 
the first number of a new missionary review, devoted to the discussion 
of wider missionary problems. It includes articles by Pearl Buck, 
Fr. van Straelen and J. Wilbois, a long account of medical work in the 
Cameroons by Dr. Aujoulat, director of Ad Lucem, and a French version 
of the Chinese play, The Sign of Patience. 

THoucHT: March, 1946. Two World Wars: A Comparison, by Oscar 
Halecki. [Concluding with a plea for the establishment of “ Eura- 
merica,”” an international society, including America and those Euro- 
pean countries, which do not belong to Russia, on the grounds that 
our civilization, which once was Mediterranean, is now Atlantic, with 
the Atlantic Ocean as its geographical centre.] 




















REVIEWS 


HILAIRE BELLOC} 


Lane seimger-w one criticises or approves of his doctrines, Mr. Belloc is a 
writer who can hardly be ignored. A book on Belloc, therefore, even 
though it be only an “ introduction to his work and spirit ” of some sixty 
pages, is one that merits attention. Mr. Hamilton has set out to prove that 
Belloc’s work has a Centre, a unifying outlook that he describes as that of the 
** Catholic humanist,” His thesis is, fundamentally, a true one. Hilaire 
Belloc, one of the great literary personalities of our century, will inevitably 
rank as one of the foremost Catholic humanists of all time. 

Secondly, Mr. Hamilton sees Belloc as pre-eminently the historian, and 
again his judgment is sound. In assessing the much-disputed merits of 
Belloc’s historical works he puts his finger on both their strength and their 
weakness ; the strength that comes from their psychological and their 
intuitional, their human and their essentially Catholic, approach to the 
problems, the movements and above all the personalities of English and 
European history : the weakness arising from the “ partisan tendencies ” 
and the “‘ over-simplification of impersonal issues ” that the psychological 
approach involves. On Belloc as a historian this essay delivers a singularly 
balanced judgment. 

Insofar as the book has faults, these arise, almost inevitably, from the 
brevity of its treatment of what is really a massive subject. The Renaissance 
and its consequences are damned somewhat too heartily. After all 
St. Thomas More, one of the greatest of Catholic humanists, was also one 
of the leaders of the English Renaissance. Again, in the chapter on Belloc 
as a sociologist, the term “ distributism” is used rather teo widely. 
Distributism, in the more precise meaning of the term, is not the only social 
doctrine that befits or that is tenable by a Catholic humanist. A distinction 
should be drawn between it and the general Catholic doctrine of private 
property. The two are not identical although they are not opposed to one 
another. 

Finally, excellent though are many of the judgments that this “‘ Intro- 
duction ” contains, and close though be its reasoning, one can only regret 
that it is not a more leisured and a longer treatment of the fascinating 
subject which it has made its own. Particularly does one feel this regret 
in the very interesting but tantalisingly short chapters on the “ Essayist ” 
and the “ Poet,” for it is in his more general works that the personality of 
Belloc shines through most manifestly, and they “‘ reveal the quality of his 
prose to a high degree.” His lovers will not easily be contented with their 
Belloc in diluted, or even in over-concentrated form. 

But what Mr. Hamilton has set out to do he has achieved. One may 
cavil at some of his opinions, but as an introduction to the works of Belloc 
this little book admirably attains its end. It indicates his virtues and his 
failings ; it brings out the spirit that inspires him and the fundamental 
truths on which he builds his work ; it shows the essential unity of his 
literary achievement. More than this, it persuades one to read him. Within 
the narrow bounds to which the author has confined himself one could 


hardly ask for more. | 
J. O’H. 
3 me Belloc. By Robert Hamilton. London: Douglas Organ. Pp. 64. Price, 
5s. n. 1946. 
VOL. CLXxxm. P 
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CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY! 


“THE exposition of the varied subject-matter of Catholic philosophy at 
a level above that of the Brains Trust yet without the technical language 
of medieval Scholasticism is a task at which Fr. Denis Hawkins has already 
proved his worth, and his third book in this field is quite as good as its 
predecessors. Here, in fact, owing to the pre-occupation of English philoso- 
phers with problems of the validity of human knowledge, he has found it 
possible to illustrate his argument by a very wide reference to the works of 
Berkeley, Locke, Hume, Reid and Hamilton. In such a wide field the author 
naturally strays sometimes, as when (Pp. 85 and 117) he attributes to 
Berkeley a firm adherence to the fact that other minds exist. This may be 
true of Berkeley’s published works, but as is clear from his Philosophical 
Notebooks, he was not so sure. ‘“‘Say you: there must be a thinking 
substance, something unknown which perceives and supports and ties 
together the ideas. Say I: make it appear there is any need of it and you 
shall have it. . . .” 

Similarly in the brief treatment here given of the differences between 
Thomist and Suarezian accounts of the mechanism of sense-perception, the 
author is somewhat unfair to Suarez, for Suarez never makes the species a 
goal of sensitive awareness, as some of the Thomists do, and so cannot be 
said to have led the way for Descartes. Suarez was more concerned to 
present the process of perception and of knowing as being something like a 
biological process of generation rather than a physical process of throwing 
images on a screen. Moreover he had come to suspect that all was not well 
with the earlier Scholastic theory of light which refused to allow that light 
had a speed that was finite. Of course, in so small a compass the author 
cannot give very full expression to his ideas, and one could wish that, in view 
of the importance of his subject, he would embark upon a full-length 
treatment of the nature and value of human knowledge. As an instance, 
one might cite the argument he uses against Hume on the perception of 
succession in time. ‘‘'With whatever speed one event may succeed another, 
we can always conceive the possibility that it should have succeeded more 
quickly. This means that the event gave rise to a state which, however 
fleeting, possessed a finite duration than which a shorter duration can be 
conceived. It follows that time does not consist exclusively of relations of 
succession ; the succession is a succession of durations, and these durations 
are infinitely divisible.”” This reads very much like the Ontological argu- 
ment in reverse, and deserves elaboration on its own account, whereas the 
limitations of his space cause the author to pass on at once. 

The truth is that, the problem of knowledge having presented itself in 
all its sharpness only in these later centuries, the medieval philosophers, 
with the exception of Scotus, pass it by, and the making of a Scholastic 
theory of knowledge has been left to the thinkers of the Scholastic revival. 
(It has been said with some truth that about half of the Fathers of the 
Vatican Council were in their private philosophical speculations followers 
of Descartes). It is therefore surprising to find that the index to this volume 
contains no reference to such names as Rousselot and Maréchal. But the 
author might reply that having elected to deal in the main with the English 
philosophers, he has to follow them in asking their questions even if that 
take him away from the finer points of intellectus et ratio and involve him in 
the estimating of the vestigial voluminousness of a smell. j. H.C. 

1 The Triticism of Experience. By the Rev. Denis Hawkins. London : Sheed and Ward. 
Pp. 124. Price, 5s. n. 1945. 
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A CAEREMONIALE? 


yan DER STAPPEN’S Caeremoniale is already and deservedly well 
known to students of the Liturgy and in the work under review reaches 
its fifth edition, amplified and brought up to date in accordance with the 
latest decrees of the Sacred Congregations, by Canon Croegaert, a former 
Professor of the Sacred Liturgy of the Archidiocesan Seminary at Malines 
for whose students the book is primarily intended. 

Among many useful additions, the author has provided an introductory 
section on the sacred furniture employed during ecclesiastical functions, 
and, while describing in greater detail than his predecessor the duties of each 
minister in the various functions, has appended to each section an up-to-date 
bibliography, ascetical as well as liturgical. And, as one would expect in 
such a work, special attention is paid to local customs and regulations. 

The Canon describes in minute detail with clarity and lucidity, the 
office of thurifer, acolytes, torchbearers, Master of Ceremonies and Sub- 
deacon and Deacon at all the ordinary functions of the liturgical year, 
including High Mass in presence of the Ordinary and Pontifical High 
Mass at the Faldstool. The treatment throughout is exhaustive and 
admirably adapted for those to whom it is principally addressed, viz., 
seminarians who are preparing for the priesthood and learning their 
ceremonies correctly and in detail. The value of the work is further enhanced 
by an excellent alphabetical index but while there is reference in the 
footnotes to the Decrees of the Sacred Congregations, there are times when 
one would have welcomed a reference to the authorities on whom the 
author relies for his statements. 

It may seem trivial to draw attention to a comparatively small point in a 
work where everything is so praiseworthy, but it does seem a pity that the 
author should have included as his predecessor did, and allowed as a practice 
what is so directly contrary to the rubrics of the Missal. In dealing with 
the duties of the Subdeacon and of the Deacon, there is a separate chapter 
devoted to the Office of Subdeacon at High Mass when he does not put on 
the humeral veil—a similar chapter is provided also for the instruction of 
the Deacon. In a preparatory note, the author states that liturgical 
authorities relying on the text of the Missal always suppose and prescribe 
that the Subdeacon should assume the humeral veil from the Offertory to 
the Pater Noster. But it is the practice of some churches that the humeral 
veil should be assumed only on the greater feasts and this practice must be 
said to be contrary to the rubrics. Thereupon the author proceeds to 
devote three full pages to a detailed description of the difference which 
this abuse makes to the office of Subdeacon. Surely it is a pity that 
seminarians should be instructed and encouraged to perpetuate a local 
custom which is so flagrantly in contravention of the rubrics ! 

If one may judge from the production of this work, Belgium knows no 
paper shortage. The paper is amazingly good, the print, excellent, clear 
and bold, the spacing generous and the margins quite lavish—in every 
respect well up to the standard of the best pre-war editions and well worthy 
of such a standard work of reference. 

R.C. 


2 a auctore F. F. Van der Stappen, Episcopo Titulari Foppen., Auxiliari Emti. ac Rmi. 

. Cardinalis Mechl iniensis, ad normam recent. decretorum accommodatum opera Aug. Croegaert 

a ad mentem D. Thomae, Doc., Eccl. Metrop. Can. Hon., Olim in Semin. S. Liturg. Prof. Pars 
Prior, De Ministris, editio quinta ; ” Mechliniae, Hi. Dessain, 1945. 
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RACINE AND HIS CONVERSION! 


T was characteristic of the French that, at a time when their material 

fortunes were at a low ebb, they should turn to their imperishable 
treasures of the mind for consolation and encouragement. It is not 
surprising that among these the seventeenth century classics were prominent. 
The time-honoured Corneille-Racine debate took on a new lease of life, 
even outside schools and universities. The national mood after the 
armistice was calculated to put a certain premium on Corneille’s stock, 
but I doubt if many Frenchmen wavered in their admiration for Racine. 
His reputation as the purest product of French genius in drama and poetry 
remains unassailed. Initiation into the beauties of Racine will always be 
an integral part of French education and will remain a source of esthetic 
joy to cultured Frenchmen. For others, especially in this country, he 
will always be something of an acquired taste—but one that is so worth 
while acquiring ! 

No one could be better qualified to introduce us to the man than 
Frangois Mauriac, whose life of Racine, first published in ig28, was re- 
printed in 1940. The distinguished novelist, writing in the series 
“Le Roman des Grandes Existences,” wisely refrained from treating 
this life as a subject for a novel or romance. The truth is far more interest- 
ing. Racine’s life, considered both from the artistic and moral points of 
view, was an ideal subject for Mauriac. The two men have much in 
common. Both are preoccupied with moral conflict in their characters, 
and both are acutely conscious of the part played therein by original sin 
—a part that is often decisive. Another point of comparison, quite 
personal to both writers, is their consciousness of literary responsibility. 
How far is the seventeenth century dramatist, or the twentieth century 
novelist, obliged to consider the moral and religious effect of his work ? 
Mauriac raises these questions, but without committing himself very far, 
in his interpretation of Racine’s conversion. He rightly shows that 
Racine’s religious background was the most powerful influence in his 
life, even in the twenties and thirties, when he seemed to have given up 
everything in the pursuit of art and beauty. 

Racine’s life is a most intriguing case. An extremely fervent childhood 
and education under practically monastic conditions and the strictest 
Jansenist principles. Then after a half-hearted excursion into theological 
studies, complete absorption in his theatrical career, during which he 
fell in with the deplorable stage morals of the time. Then, in the full 
vigour of manhood and at the height of his dramatic power, a complete 
revulsion from all that: retirement from the theatre, a very respectable 
marriage, a large family and all the domestic virtues. Mauriac wisely 
does not attempt to explain all these developments in detail, especially 
as there remain several unsolved mysteries where even the facts are not 
certain. He is aware that the last word is with the grace of God. But 
he is also aware that grace is most likely to prevail, in l’homme moyen sensuel, 
when reinforced by natural influences and motives of human prudence. 
These were actively present in Racine about the time of Phédre. It was 
high time his days of philandering were over, for liaisons in the demi-monde 
were no great help to a man making his way as a courtier and a personal 

z (1) La Vie de Jean Racine. By Francois Mauriac. Paris: Pp. 255. Price, 45 francs. 
1940. 2) Les Deux Visages de Racine. By Pierre Brisson. Paris : Gallimard. » 244. 
Price, 75 francs. 1945. 
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friend of the king. Besides this, there is something in Mauriac’s idea of 
an ange de midi, producing the opposite effect to Bourget’s démon de midi 
about the noonday of a man’s career. As regards the retirement from 
literary creation, Mauriac adds the very plausible suggestion that even the 
greatest literary artist is bound to be attracted by a guaranteed sinecure, 
as an alternative to writing a masterpiece a year—the more so when he 
has made powerful enemies who are able to sabotage his best work. 

A recent book by Pierre Brisson, covering substantially the same ground, 
also shows the same preoccupation with the change in Racine’s life. The 
title implies this, and the well-known portraits by Langres and Santerre | 
are reproduced to underline the change. Nothing could bring out more 
forcibly the contrast between the passionate young man of thirty and the 
respectable bourgeois of fifty. M. Brisson devotes closer and more detailed 
attention to the plays than did Mauriac. He does not handle the religious 
and moral issues so well, and does not consider them so vital to an under- 
standing of the man. He traces the psychological evolution of Racine 
in the characters he creates, but this is not altogether a reliable method 
to apply to a classical artist like Racine, whose creations are essentially 
objective. The analysis of the plays is penetrating and, at times, original. 
Occasionally, in his desire to depart from traditional judgments, he stoops 
to a little debunking, and in that way does less than justice to Bérénice. 
But his brilliant and enthusiastic appreciation of the great cycle of tragedies, 
above all Athalie, will please the most ardent Racinian. His book would 
best be read in conjunction with, say, J. Lemaitre’s conferences on Racine, 
for M. Brisson takes a good deal for granted. He writes as a professional 
literary critic and treats the plays more thoroughly than Mauriac, but he 
is rarely so interesting. A modern touch, the parallel between Abner 
(Athalie’s C.-in-C.) and Pétain (pp. 235-237) is ingenious and discreetly 
suggested, but is bound to be an over-simplification. His account of 
Racine’s conversion is impoverished by a soft-pedalling of its religious 
nature. The episode is largely interpreted as literary and social oppor- 
tunism. He treats Racine’s religious convictions with respect, but does 
not share Mauriac’s vital grasp of the deep influence that sin and grace 
exercised on his life. 

Clearly we cannot say the last word on Racine’s conversion, its motives 
and depth. From the Church’s point of view it was quite satisfactory, 
complete and lasting, and blessed in its results in the next generation. 
His return to friendship with the gentlemen of Port Royal is, if anything, 
inclined to win our sympathy, for theirs was an unpopular cause in high 
circles of state policy. It may be said that Racine’s character does not 
seem to have become very attractive as a result of conversion. But should 
we expect this? Gratia non tollit naturam—grace has to work with the 
human material such as it finds it. Before conversion, Racine was no 
angel; after it, he was no saint. He remained selfish, but never so 
callously and even criminally as before. He may have become narrow- 
minded in his piety, but that piety was undoubtedly genuine. 


Joun Ducean. 
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LUTHER THROUGH FRENCH EYES! 


| Mee is with a sigh that one opens a fresh appraisal of the great heresiarch 
who died four centuries ago this year. There have been so many of 
these appraisals and all of them so divergent, that a man might be 
excused for wishing that Luther had never been born. He not only 
confused men’s minds about religion, but has thrown them into com- 
plete anarchy of opinion about himself. Un Destin: Martin Luther, the 
latest of the long, long series, by a well known professor of the Collége 
de France, a specialist in historical geography, describes the anarchy 
very picturesquely—and adds to it. The book was first published in 
1928 and translated into English at the time. This is strictly speaking 
a reprint rather than a second edition, for M. Febure has found little to 
alter in the conclusions at which he arrived seventeen years ago. Those 
conclusions are not so easy to set forth in black and white. The Professor 
is the most cautious of men and takes care to add a note of interrogation 
to almost every sentence he writes, but in general he finds the true signi- 
ficance of Luther to consist in the fact that, entirely contrary to his intention, 
he prepared the modern world for that sceptical and secularist attitude of 
mind which has been the pride of the Collége de France almost since its 
foundation by the gay and godless Frangois I. 

From a Catholic point of view the book is valuable because it so effec- 
tively debunks the pious legend of St. Martin of Wittenberg, who was 
shocked by Roman depravity into making his great stand for God and the 
Gospel. M. Febure tells with much humour and a wealth of learning 
how in 1904 the pugnacious Tyrolese of Belgian extraction, Heinrich 
Suso Denifle,O.P., threw his famous bomb, Luther und Luthertum in der ersten 
Entwicklung, into the serene and beautiful German Garden of Remembrance. 
But though Denifle excelled as an iconoclast and “‘ dénicheur,” he failed 
badly as a reconstructive artist. Having shorn Luther of his undeserved 
halo, he proceeded to furnish him with equally undeserved horns and 
hoofs. All this M. Febure brings out admirably. Luther was by no 
means the ogre depicted :in many Catholics books or in such highly 
selective and one-sided propaganda pamphlets as Peter Wiener’s recent 
Luther and Hitler. He was in many respects a very great man, and also, 
up to a point, a very good man. Indeed, one might say that only some 
fatal kink in his make-up prevented him from being a great Catholic 
saint. M. Febure tries very valiantly to elucidate that kink, but no more 
than his predecessors has he succeeded. Luther remains a mystery, 
and M. Febure’s beloved notes of interrogation will probably have to stay 
in their places until the Day of Judgment. But he has written a fascinating 
book, embodying the best of both Denifle and Grisar, even if it leaves us, 
like books on the cuckoo, still guessing at the end. 

j.B. 





SCRIPTURE IN SCHOOLS? 
[Tz is the prevailing fashion to make boys and girls in the first or second 
year of their secondary education go through a dehydrated course 
of world-history, from Babylon to Belsen, or from Hammurabi to Stalin, 
1 Un Destin: Martin Luthr. By Lucien Febure. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France. Pp. 218. Price, 80 francs. 
* (1) A Short Life of Our Lord. By Patrick J. Crean, Ph.D. Pp. xii, 228. (2) A Stud; 
of the Gospels. By Rev. T. E. Bird, D.D., Ph.D. Pp. xiv, 270. (3) The Church in 
ew Testament. By Rev. S. Bullough, O.P., M.A. Pp. xvi, 258. All published by 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, London. Price, 4s. 6d. n., each. 1946. 
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in the hope, perhaps, that as they grow up, it will swell up inside their 
minds and take upon itself living substance and a form. In such manuals, 
all manner of slick judgments on the social habits of ancient peoples who 
used bronze safety-pins and burned their dead can be presented which, 
owing to the attractive way in which they are presented, can make it 
seem plausible that there cannot be much wrong with people of to-day 
who have given up the bronze safety-pins, but who still burn their dead. 
This is but an illustration of the importance of correct notions about the 
moral and religious history of early times, or of the subject that used to 
be called Bible History. Later, in the Vth or VIth form, a girl may read 
in what is scholastically the best book on the family of the Herods that 
Jesus of Nazareth was a revivalist and that the story of the Epiphany 
is a legend. But while it is of moment that sacred history should keep 
pace with profane in its standard of accuracy and literary presentation, 
it is of almost equal importance that the lay-out and illustration of such text- 
books of scriptural studiesshould beof as higha standardas those of secular 
history that are in the hands of the pupil. A generation of boys and girls 
that has grown up with Picture Post is somewhat critical of the pictures 
that it finds in the books at school. If the Scripture text-book is a poor 
second to the smart world-history, in the matter of pictures, the superiority 
of its information about such vital matters as the miracles of Our Lord 
suffers some diminution in the eyes of the child. Now it must be said 
that while the subject-matter of these Scripture guides that are here under 
review is admirable, the illustrations are not. There are about a dozen 
of them to each volume, and though the subjects depicted are suitable, 
the way in which the reproduction of the pictures has been done is poor. 

Some misapprehensions about the present series should be cleared 
up. Though called “ Scripture text-books ” by their publishers, they are 
not texts of the Gospels or Acts with a verse-by-verse commentary. Dr. 
Bird has written a running commentary on the events of Our Lord’s life 
as they are told in the Gospels, and in the order in which they would. 
come in a gospel-harmony, while Fr. Bullough says definitely that his 
work is not a commentary, though it might well be called a Companion 
to the text of Acts. Again, the Study of the Gospels is suited to a Vth form, 
and fits in admirably with the requirements of the syllabus of religious 
instruction set for the School Religious Certificate, which calls for a study 
of the Life of Christ at the level of School Certificate. The work of 
Fr. Bullough, though given a later place in the series, is really meant for 
a IVth form, and supposes a much less mature audience. The publishers 
and Dr. Bird, indulge in some mild polemic on the subject of public 
examinations in Scripture, complaining that they involve the learning 
of genealogical tables and lists of parables, and the like. Now in the old 
days it may have been possible for the examiners to ask: ‘“‘ How many 
times is fishing mentioned in this Gospel?”, but since the enormous 
success of Miss Sayers’s wireless plays on the Life of Our Lord, it is more 
likely that the candidate will be asked: ‘“‘ If you had been present at the 
Last Supper, what would you have seen and heard?”. Some details, 
such as the difference between Antipas and Herod the Great, and that 
between Caesarea and Caesarea Philippi, are rightly expected to be 
known by any candidate. One is glad to note that legendary matter from 
the Apocryphal Gospels and Acts has been avoided in these books, especially 
in the junior Life of Our Lord ; the dignity and simplicity of the Gospel 
does not gain by such additions. Finally, the three books have been 
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placed in the hands of three teachers of Scripture, whose individual 
judgments are appended. 

Dr. Crean’s Short Life of Our Lord, should prove a very useful text-book 
for the lower forms of Grammar schools. The author has kept faithfully 
to the gospel narrative for his facts, at the same time making them more 
real by a careful blending of detail drawn from Jewish customs and the 
general background. Particularly useful is the inclusion of a paragraph 
at the end of most sections indicating a part of Catholic doctrine which 
is illustrated by the previous narrative. The print is bold and enticing, 
but could we have more and better illustrations ? 

Dr. Bird’s purpose of enabling boys and girls to gain a greater under- 
standing of the Gospels than they would draw from a study of the ordinary 
annotated school edition will certainly be achieved. The book is particu- 
larly suited to the S.C. and H.S.C. classes; and not only to the pupils 
in such classes. The master will find it useful with its footnotes and refer- 
ences that lead on to further study of the background of the New Testament. 
It would be a pity if the book were regarded merely as a school book ; 
it will be useful for study groups, and it is regrettable that owing to war 
conditions the book has had to be abridged. 

Fr. Bullough’s book with great skill interweaves Scripture and Tradition, 
especially as manifested in the liturgy, so that the Church of the Apostles 
and the Church of to-day appear in organic unity ; the effect of this is 
stimulating and provocative, and he everywhere displays the touch of the 
experienced teacher. Interludes break up the continuity of the comments 
on the story of Acts, and are devoted to such topics as religious life, St. 
Luke, the Councils of the Church, and so on ;_ this is of great help in giving 
a comprehensive view of the life of the growing Church. 

J-H.C. 





THE LOUVAIN COMMENTARY ON CANON LAW! 


‘THE Louvain Commentary on Canon Law was intended to be of 
permanent value to students of that subject. So many manuals, 
sO many synopses and practical guides, written chiefly for an elementary 
knowledge of the Church’s Law, and as convenient and simplified aids 
to the busy pastoral clergy, are of such’ an entirely ephemeral character, 
that the Professors of the Canonical Faculty of the University of Louvain 
decided to publish a work which, by reason of its critical discrimination, 
its careful historical study, its complete verbal and methodical explanation 
of the Law itself together with copious practical applications of the same, 
should constitute a more solid basis for the serious student. To this end 
they secured the services of eight Professors and Doctors of Canon Law 
to collaborate in a Commentary on the whole of the Code. The entire 
Commentary was to consist of five volumes, corresponding to the five 
Books of the Code, each volume to have as many parts in separate tomes 
as the subject-matter might demand. The first tome, “ Prolegomena ” 
of Volume I, appeared in 1928. Other tomes, “‘ De Legibus Ecclesias- 
ticis,”” “‘De Consuetudine et De Temporis Supputatione,” ‘‘ De Re- 
scriptis,” and “ De Privilegiis et De Dispensationibus,” were published 
in 1930, 1932, 1936 and 1939, respectively. The author of all these 
* Commentarium Lovaniense in Codicem Iuris Canonici: Volume I, tome I: Prolegomena. 
By A. Van Hove. H. Dessain: Malines and Rome. Pp. xxix, 671 (paper cover). 
1945- 
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works is A. Van Hove, Master and Doctor and Professor of Canon Law in 
the University of Louvain. 

The work under review is a new edition, enlarged, corrected, and 
brought into line with the scholarly researches of men like Paul Fournier, 
Gabriel le Bras, Francis Gillmann, Stephen Kuttner, B. Kurtschied, - 
O.F.M., which, since 1928 have so much enhanced our knowledge of 
the sources of Canon Law. 

The author divides his subject into five parts: in the first he deals with 
the notions of ‘“ Right” and “‘ Law” in general, proceeding to a more 
detailed examination of “ Canon Law” and its relations with cognate 
sciences ; the constitutional sources of ecclesiastical jurisdiction and 
legislation form the subject-matter of the second part; in the third are 
detailed the various collections of Canon Law, the method of their com- 
pilation, and the contents of the more important ones are summarised ; 
the fourth part deals with the history of the Science of Canon Law; and 
lastly, in the fifth, he treats of the Code of Canon Law, its codification, 


_its interpretation, and its principal commentators. 


Covering, as it does, such an immense field, the tome cannot treat 
exhaustively of all the topics listed in its table of contents. This would 
be too much to expect of any “ Introduction.” ‘But of all such it is the 
clearest, the most erudite and the most fully documented ; and this 
wissenschafiliche documentation will serve as an admirable guide for those 
who may wish to dig more deeply into this fertile field of study. A criticism 
might be made to the effect that the whole work presents the appearance 
rather of a laborious compilation than of a labour of personal research, 
evaluation and criticism, since the author so often contents himself with 
referring simply to the opinions and critical studies of other scholars, 
instead of adding the authority of his own personal contributions to re- 
search into the value, the contents and particular epochs of collections 
of Law which still remain matters for controversy. One feels, however, 
that the criticism would be unjust considering the magnitude of the task 
the author has set himself. 

It is rare to find in any “ Introduction” to the study of Canon Law 
a full treatment of the History of the Science of Canon Law. This part 
(the fourth) is particularly well done, and should prove invaluable to 
students. His treatment of Gratian, “ the Father of Canon Law,” the 
Glossators, and the Decretalists is excellent, though, perhaps, he relies 
too much on Schulte who is not always as accurate as he might be. The 
influence of Gratian’s “ Decree” on the teaching, study and writing of 
Canon Law is finely described and explained. 

The merit of this work is undoubted ; it is of the highest standard. 
We can only marvel that the learned author, in spite of the second 
destruction by fire of the well-equipped University library, in spite of the 
German Occupation, in spite of the vicissitudes of war, which cut off 
the scholar from the more recent works of learned men in other countries, 
should have contrived to bring out such a splendid, well-produced second 
edition, a worthy monument, indeed, to his energetic, undaunted and 
industrious spirit, so characteristic of his nation. 

V.P.B. 
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THE TRINITY AND THE SOUL! 


HE Catholic doctrine of the indwelling of the Trinity in the soul 

is the highest point of Christian theology, and in the rarefied atmos- 
phere of such peaks there is extensive possibility for differences in the 
interpretation of the landscape as seen therefrom. One may read in 
spiritual books such statements as this; “In the last two years of her 
life St. Thérése had reached such a height of perfection that the Father 
and Son together with the Holy Spirit dwelt really within her.” On 
such a view the indwelling would be a favour reserved for but few. One 
can agree with this and hold that all souls in a state of grace have such 
a favour by right, but few in fact possess it; or alternatively, one can 
take the plain meaning of the words of Christ in St. John’s gospel (xiv. 23), 
to be that this indwelling is coincident with the setting up of the state of 
grace in the soul. This last is commonly accepted by theologians, but 
when they come to explain how the Trinity can be present in the soul— 
in some degree of explicitness as three and not merely as one, and in some 
manner different from the presence of God in all things that are made— 
then there is no longer agreement among the explanations. St. Thomas 
in one place uses an old axiom to suggest that God is present in the sancti- 
fied soul “ sicut cognitum in cognoscente et amatum in amante ”—like 
the object of knowledge in the knower and the object of love in the lover. 
These two characteristics enable him to point to a faint shadowing forth, 
in the soul, of the Trinity as distinct ; the Father, and the Wisdom be- 
gotten of Him, and the Love that proceeds from both. As he refers to 
the operations of the soul, to the acts of knowing and willing, Suarez took 
this theory of St. Thomas and made it into a psychological explanation 
of how the soul by acts of faith and pure love of God comes to enjoy the 
presence of the Trinity. This view, that the Trinity is present because 
known and loved, held. the field until recent times when the well-known 
book of Pére Gardeil on the structure of the soul suggested a return to 
the view of that ardent Portuguese, John of St. Thomas, according to 
whom God has to be present‘to the soul as Three-in-One in order to be 
known, and not vice-versa. This presence of the Trinity in the soul is 
due to the fact, he would say, that God is working there upon that new 
creation which is sanctifying grace, and, because present, can be perceived 
by a kind of experimental knowledge, and therefore every soul in whom 
the life of God is active is capable of sensing God’s presence within it. 
Such a Copernican revolution is exciting, and points to the conclusion 
which some have drawn from it that every good man can, and should, 
strive to gain the mystical knowledge-by-experience of the Trinity. 

Dom. Chambat’s book is a study in detail of the teaching of St. Thomas, 
in his sources, Augustine and Albert, in his leisurely and extensive dis- 
cussion of the problem in the Commentary on the Sentences, in the maturing 
chapters of the contra Gentiles, and in the tantalizing brevity of the Summa. 
His conclusion is that Pére Gardeil has not rightly interpreted St. Thomas, 
through a lack of “ cette enquéte positive et cet examen objectif des textes 
qui sont la base indispensable pour le discernement de la pensée thomiste.” 
With a Benedictine tranquillity and great clarity of discussion he pursues 


1 (1) Les Missions des Personnes de la Sainte-Trinité. By Dom Lucien Chambat, O.S.B., 
Abbaye S. Wandrille. Lat 205. 05. 1945. (2) ) The Interior ” Castle. By Saint ong = "of Jesus. 
Lee age by a Discalced ndon: Sands. 123. Price, 8s. 6d. n. 

6. (3) The Soul’s Betrothal-Gift. By Hugh of St. Victor. “eanalted by F. Sherwood 

Taylor. London: Dacre Press. Pp. 39. Price, 3s. n. 194 
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his inquiry, staying the while on the plane of being and refusing to be 
drawn aside into psychological theories of the Indwelling which cannot 
be found in his author. He succeeds in showing that, in St. Thomas’s 
thought, the ground of the explanation was the distinction between 
efficient and exemplar causes. God is present in the soul, sanctifying it, 
and this work of grace is the work of the Three as One, for all external 
activity of the Three must be common to all of them. But just as an 
artist can be the sole efficient cause of his picture while having present 
to his mind three or more models, so in the gracing of the human soul 
there are, he would argue, traces of the threefold Pattern to which it is 
being assimilated in the process of its sanctification. The resulting 
Threefold Presence is real in the soul, but escapes our awareness, not for 
its poverty and faintness, but for its richness and power. It will be seen 
that such a theory commands attention and deep pondering. The author 
is in agreement with much of what Pére Galtier wrote on this problem, 
but their works do not really overlap, and they certainly part company 
on this matter of exemplar causes. Can one see in God such a distinction 
of realities that He impresses His image on the soul as One while the 
impress left there is threefold ? 

Theories which treat mystical experience as the becoming aware of 
the supernatural life of the soul and regard every soul in grace as a mystic 
incohate have to face the fact that only at the summit of mystical experi- 
ence does that experience become Trinitarian. Such, at least, is the 
witness of St. Teresa, and one welcomes a new version of ‘‘ The Interior 
Castle,” in the seventh and last mansion of which St. Teresa recounts 
her own Trinitarian experience. It will afford some evidence of the 
quality of this new version, which is made from the (1917) Burgos edition 
of the Spanish text, if the account of that experience is given here. ‘‘ The 
soul is introduced into this mansion in a strange manner, by an intellectual 
vision or representation of the truth, in which the three Persons of the 
most holy Trinity are shown to her by the light of a flame, which at once 
illumines her mind like a most brilliant cloud. An admirable knowledge 
is conveyed to her, that these three divine Persons, though distinct, are 
one in substance, in power, in wisdom, and are one only God ; in such 
wise, that what we hold by faith, the soul now, we may say, actually be- 
holds, though this sight is neither that of the eyes of the body, nor of the 
soul, because it is not an imaginative vision. The three Persons now 
communicate themselves to her, speak to her, and give her understanding 
of those words that the Gospel tells us our Lord spoke, when he promised 
that he and the Father and the Holy Spirit would come and dwell with 
the soul who loves him.” A glance at the Spanish will show that the 
rendering is entirely competent, and that, for instance, the puzzling word 
*‘ inflamacioén ”’ has not been burked ; “ the light of a flame” is better 
than the colourless word “ illumination ” of the previous version, though 
neither is so direct as the phrase used by Abraham Woodhead in his 
version of 1675, “a certain inflaming which first comes upon her spirit.” 
One could wish for a reprint of Woodhead’s stately version, revised and 
corrected where necessary, but it must be remarked that the new version 
is often closer to the direct and forceful English of Woodhead than are 
those versions which have come between the two. 

The little dialogue of Animus and Anima which has been translated 
by Dr. Sherwood Taylor is concerned rather with the ordinary ascent of 
the mind to God, by creatures and the Creator, sin and restoration ; 
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but the consummation to which it leads the soul is here again no psycho- 
logical possession of the Trinity in the soul. “ Truly it is your beloved 
that visits you; but he comes invisible, secret, incomprehensible. He 
comes to touch you, not to be seen by you. He comes to counsel you, 
not to be understood by you. He comes not to pour his whole self into you, 
but to offer himself to be tasted.” It will be seen that the translation 
has resisted the temptation to become quaint or precious, a temptation 
that is strong with these medieval mystics, and it is to be hoped that more 
of the classics of mystical devotion will be done into English by the same 
hand, in particular the writings of that incomparable Scot, Richard of 
St. Victor, on the Trinity. It is worthy of remark that Dr. Sherwood 
Taylor’s translation of the “‘ Betrothal-Gift” is the first to be made in 
English, for, though the edition with commentary by M. Ledrus, S.J. 
(Louvain, 1923), mentions medieval versions in Flemish, French and 
Catalan, and modern versions in French and German, there is no trace 
of an English version. Perhaps some medieval monastery made one, only 
to lose it in the flood of the Reformation. 
jJ.H.C. 
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COMMEMORATIVE 


The Pontifical University of Comillas in Spain is the practical realization 
of a tremendous apostolic project conceived by two holy men, Father 
Tomas Gémez, S.J., and his Excellency, Sr. Don Antonio Lépez, the 
first Marquis of Comillas. The fundamental ideal of Father Gémez 
was to erect an Apostolic College in which young boys and men, with 
vocations to the priesthood, but unable to pay the expenses of the necessary 
studies, might be educated free under the charge and direction of the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus. The College was opened in 1892, with 
fifty-four boys. The Seminary, as then erected, was made over to the 
Holy See, for the education of poor boys drawn from Spain and from 
Latin America. On March 2gth, 1904, it was raised to the dignity of a 
Pontifical University, with three faculties, viz., Theology, Philosophy 
and Canon Law, and was empowered to grant degrees in these subjects. 
It now educates some hundreds of students. In 1942, on the occasion 
of the Golden Jubilee of its foundation, were published the first two volumes 
of the Miscelanea Comillas (Santander: 35 pesetas), intended as a 
work of collaboration between Professors and past students of the University, 
as a vehicle for the publication of the best Doctorate Theses presented 
to the various faculties. 

Volume IV of the series, written mostly in Spanish, contains two articles 
published for the fourth centenary of the Council of Trent. The first, 
by F. Constancio Gutierrez, S.J., ‘““A Chapter of Pre-Tridentine Theology. 
The Problem of Justification in the First German Colloquies (1540-1 541),” 
deals efficiently with the religious colloquy of Hagenau, the meetings 
at Worms and Ratisbon, the doctrines of Pighi and Gropper, the “‘ Book 
of Ratisbon”’ and its doctrine of justification, the famous “ Epistola De 
Justificatione”” of Contarini, the Papal Legate. The second, a thesis 
presented by Father L. Penagos, S.J., for the Doctorate of Theology, 
“The Tridentine Doctrine on Original Sin,” through 146 pages treats 
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learnedly of the pre-history and the doctrinal evolution of the Tridentine 
Decrees on Original Sin, with the embellishment of four beautiful plates 
depicting scenes in the Council itself. Father L. Rodrigo, S.J., Professor 
of Moral Theology and Canon Law, has written a well reasoned article 
of 75 pages, in elegant, but rather obscure Latin, on the relation between 
the nullity of matrimony and the nullity of matrimonial consent. Other 
articles include an interesting study in ascetico-mystic Theology by 
Father V. Larranaga, S.J., based on the Spiritual Diary of St. Ignatius 
Loyola, which shows the Saint to have been one of the greatest mystics 
of the Church of God, for in the pages of the Diary are found all the 
elements and stages of the mystic union of the soul with God, even up 
to the mystic espousals and the almost constant intellectual vision of the 
Blessed Trinity itself. 

The book is beautifully printed and produced. In both matter and 
format, it is a splendid testimony to the high standard of scholastic efficiency 
which obtains in the Pontifical University of Comillas. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


La Iglesia y el Pensamiento Contemporaneo, by Cardinal Cerejeira, 
Patriarch of Lisbon (Grdficas Uguina, Madrid : 30 pesetas), is a Spanish 
version of a series of lectures given by the Cardinal in various cities of 
Portugal during his nine years as Professor of Ancient and Medieval 
History in the University of Coimbra. During his tenure of this office, 
Masonry in its crudest Continental form was making every effort to under- 
mine the faith of, and win over, the undergraduates in the Universities 
of Portugal. In 1923, Professor Cerejeira gave a lecture to young students 
in Lisbon, in which he set out to prove that Science, by its very definition, 
could never prevail against religion. From this small beginning comes 
the present, up-to-date book, the fruit of years of specialist studies, of 
long prayerful meditation, and an expression in print of the ardent, apostolic, 
Christian spirit of a great Prince of the Church. This is the first of three 
volumes to be comprehended under the general title of “‘ The Church 
and Contemporary Thought”: this volume studies the problems of 
Religion, confronted by Science and Philosophy ; the second will deal 
with the reality of Catholicism in the light of lessons derived from religious 
experience ; and the third will consider the reality of Christianity against 
the background of History and historical criticism. ‘The thesis of this 
first volume is briefly this: contemporary thought has been obliged 
to recognize the legitimacy, the value and the necessity of religion for a 
true Humanism. From the depths of every human heart a great cry 
ascends to the throne of God, begging (consciously or unconsciously) 
from Him solutions to the fundamental problems—the reason of exist- 
ence, the ultimate destiny of mankind—solutions which He alone can give. 
Man asks for the light to know that destiny and for the means to attain it. 
As a perfect correlative to this universal call for God, there is in History 
a unique fact, presented by God to man as His answer, the Catholic 
Church. Without her, man is not only a mystery, but an absurdity ; 
with her, the human enigma ‘is flooded with light, the riddle is solved, 
and man can attain the highest possible perfection of which he is capable 
this side of the grave. The treatment of this thesis is thoroughly modern 
and shows wide reading and mature thought. Very competently the 
author deals with the respective spheres of Science and Religion, their 
essential differences, the various “isms” of the nineteenth century, 
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Liberalism, Positivism, etc., the present-day Catholic renaissance in 
Portugal and Brazil, and, finally, with the Church’s capacity to satisfy 
poor, disillusioned mankind in the present modern crisis created by man’s 
inventive genius outstripping his moral progress. The book is an effective 
antidote to the poison inculcated by those who tell us that now man has 
mastered atomic energy he can run his own world independently of God, 
belief in Whose existence was buried in the rubble of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 

In a modest little booklet, Natural Law: A Christian Reconstruction 
(S.C.M. : 2s. n.), we are presented with the agreed conclusions of a group 
of Christians, clergy and professional men of various denominations, 
which met at intervals in a quiet Welsh town to discuss the unobtrusive 
subject of Natural Law. It is not straining fancy to see in this association 
of place and topic a parallel with the work of our “ back-room boys,” 
though the glare of publicity will overlook the deeper significance of such 
gatherings where men probe things less sensational than Pandora’s box. 
So much of the frustration which besets our efforts for mutual under- 
standing to-day can be traced to conflicting and often contradictory mean- 
ings of the words we use: ‘“ Natural Law” has suffered in this respect 
no less than “ Democracy.” This booklet is timely in its attempt to 
reinstate a vital term, along with its theological presuppositions. It can 
be a useful pedagogue to the materialist cynic for whom all talk about 
the “‘ values ”’ we have fought to defend is mere politicians’ mumbo-jumbo. 


HISTORICAL 


The very rapid expansion of the Church in the United States during 
the later part of the nineteenth century lay outside the vision even of those 
two far-sighted and eminent bishops of Quebec, Mgr. Briand (1766-1786), 
and Mgr. Plessis (1808-1825); whose work for the ill-organised and shepherd- 
less Catholic flock on the other side of the Lakes is the subject of a French- 
Canadian priest, Pére Laval Laurent, O.F.M., in a thesis, Quebee et 
l’Eglise aux Etats-Unis, published by the Catholic University of America 
Press. It is a successful piece of research, based mainly on unpublished 
correspondence in the episcopal archives of Quebec and Baltimore, and 
it covers a very important period in the shaping of American Catholicism. 
The desire to see bishops appointed for the Catholic settlers in America 
twice brought Mgr. Briand to England to confer with Challoner, who 
governed the scattered and remote American mission from his head- 
quarters in Southwark. Pére Laurent has dealt well with the difficulties 
in the way of the scheme—it was not realised until Mgr. Plessis’ time— 
and he has added much to Canon Burton’s treatment of the subject in 
his “‘ Life and Times of Bishop Challoner.” The political disputes that 
resulted in the War of American Independence (1774-1780), and the 
Anglo-American War of 1812, form the setting for these two episcopates, 
and the author’s exposition of Mgr. Briand’s uncompromising pro-British 
stand in the former struggle is admirably done, and makes an interesting 
contribution to English colonial history. Pére Laurent fully endorses 
the judgment of the American historian, Codman, that Briand “ worked 
as hard and did almost as much as (the Governor) Carleton for the British 
cause.” Unfortunately, the book is published posthumously, for the 
author was accidentally drowned in June, 1944, on his return to Canada ; 
and the last chapters of the book suffer from the lack of a final revision 
which its editor has not supplied. 
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LITERARY 


Everyone knows Labiche’s “‘ Voyage de M. Perrichon ” and is grateful 
to him as a master in the art of making people laugh. Philippe Soupault, 
in Eugéne Labiche : Sa Vie—Son Oeuvre (Paris, Sagittaire : 105 francs), 
believes there is more to it than that. The very unanimity of audiences 
and eritics on the good fun provided in Labiche’s farces and light comedies 
makes us lose sight of another quality they possess. He shows that Labiche 
is also unsurpassed as a witness and satirist of the Second Empire, especially 
in its most characteristic product, the prosperous bourgeois. Moreover 
he illustrates abundantly the real humour in this satire of an important, 
if not very lovable, social class. Without going far into history or sociology, 
a general view of Labiche’s theatre helps us ‘to realize better one of the 
sources of France’s weakness in modern times. But the same stupidity 
and egoism are prevalent in any other bourgeoisie. To some, it may 
seem a pity to take Labiche so seriously, but all good comedy, even un- 
intentionally, teaches a lesson: castigat ridendo mores. 


THEOLOGICAL 


In De definibilitate Assumptionis B. Virginis Mariae in caelum, 
Fr. Bali¢é, O.F.M., is concerned to show that the fact of our Blessed Lady’s 
Assumption into Heaven is “ definable”? by the Church. Very properly 
(as it seems to us) he insists that the matter must be approached in the 
traditional way—not, for instance, by postulating that Our Lady never 
died. He therefore, quite rightly castigates the strange theses atque hypotheses 
pronounced by Pére Martin Jugie (“‘ La mort et l’assomption de la Ste 
Vierge. Etude historico-doctrinale,” Vatican, 1944). 

Positively, he urges his thesis by the traditional proofs, deriving extra 

force from the parallel which he draws with the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception. His argument is well summed up on p. 42: tradition, he 
says, is more widespread (multo latius patet) on the Assumption than on the 
Immaculate Conception ; scriptural proof for the one is no clearer (haud 
Jfacilius eruttur) than for the other; theological argument (ex convenientia) 
is very strong. ‘‘ Nihil ergo mirum,” he concludes. ‘“‘ quod major 
nunc adsit concordia theologorum episcoporumque in decernenda defini- 
bilitate dogmatica assumptionis quam quae olim adfuit cum ageretur de 
definibilitate immaculatae conceptionis.” 

In a matter of this nature it were unwise to dogmatise ; but Fr. Bali¢ 
does seem to have made out a good case. His Latin is straightforward 
and clear. 


FICTION 


It may be said that the key to the appreciation of Come Home Traveller 
by Claude Kinnoull (John Miles: 10s. 6d. n.), is redemption through 
suffering or St. Augustine’s gloss on “ all things work together unto good,” 
namely, “ even sins.”” The book is réaliste in that it deals with life as it 
is, the ugly and unpleasant with the pleasant, though the unpleasant 
aspects are not described in unpleasant detail nor is the ugly made to look 
attractive. It is also réaliste in its refusal of neat solutions of life’s problems. 
The scene is set.partly in French Equatorial Africa, but mainly in Provence 
and Paris. The chief characters are French, but the milieu is rather 
a cosmopolitan one of writers and artists than that of a typical Catholic 
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middle class family rooted in tradition and so intensely conservative. 
Yet it would give a false impression to overstress this. 

While the different scenes are deftly portrayed and the distinct atmos- 
pheres of the tropics, the southern countryside and the modern city are 
very real, the main strength of the book lies in the characterization. 
Louise and her friend Suzanne are drawn perhaps more fully and success- 
fully than the men, Gérard, brother to Suzanne, and René, husband of 
Louise. We see them develop over a dozen years of their adult life, in 
strength and weakness, finding their true selves through the experience 
of suffering and even sin. The minor characters also live, especially 
Edouard, the unwanted child, who is at once a character without a 
character and a central figure of much of the book, and who will be to 
some readers of the novel the greatest challenge to God’s glory. This 
is a book which only a Catholic could have written, but which, however 
excellent and faithful to life, will yet be unpalatable to a number of Catholics. 


QUESTIONS OF TO-DAY 


Father J. F. T. Prince’s A Christian in Revolt (Douglas Organ: 6s. n.) 
is a plea for a creative revolution founded on the charity of Christ. ‘‘ The 
ephemeral shocks known to us as revolutions are contemptible by com- 
parison with the Christian revolt—the world-changing mission of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” It is only fair to prospective readers to say that 
the greater part of this book is a re-publication of chapters of the author’s 
*“ Creative Revolution” (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1937), and 
that they will not find in it a discussion of the problems that have arisen 
since 1937. What Fr. Prince has to say about the “ twin Apollyons,” 
Atheistic Communism and Liberalistic Capitalism, was worth repeating 
for the benefit of those Catholics who still seem unaware of the Papal 
indictment of Capitalism, and of those who are so concerned with the 
menace of Communism that they miss the lessons it has to teach us. He 
gives ample quotations from Pius XI’s great encyclicals, Quadragesimo Anno 
and Divini Redemptoris, and he urges the persistent and serious study of 
the Church’s social teaching. But one wishes that he had attempted to 
answer the question, “‘ What are we to do?” A minority of Englishmen 
are Catholics,-and a minority of English Catholics are employers or men 
of influence. Is it enough to say that “ the awakening of a consciousness 
among Catholic layfolk that is nothing short of apostolic fervour... 
can alone renovate the face of the earth,” and to ask how many Catholic 
laymen have been urged successfully to put the principle of Quadragesimo 
Anno into practice? One wishes too that Fr. Prince had written more 
simply and plainly ; his style, vocabulary and allusions make considerable 
demands on the reader. The title of the book, with its personal flavour, 
is misleading, and the sub-title (“‘ The Confessions of a;Catholic Priest ”’) 
is. quite unjustified. 
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with various spiritual Authorities. The manual 
has been described as truly manly and practical, 
and appeals to all whose piety is sincere, simple 

hand devout. 

é Price, 3/6 net cloth boards. 
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SWORD OF THE SPIRIT 


President ; 
HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL GRIFFIN 


Archbishop of Westminster. 





The Sword of the Spirit was established 
by Cardinal Hinsley in August, 1940: 


To unite Catholics in an understanding of 
the spiritual issues arising from the war ; 


To emphasize the need for Christian 
principles in social and _ international 
reconstruction ; 


To call upon Catholics for more sincere 
Prayer, for more serious Study of the 
Church’s teaching on social and public 
questions, for more energetic Action. 


The Sword of the Spirit Bulletin is published 
every month. Price 44d. 





Headquarters ;— 
24 Dorset Square, LONDON, N.W.1. 








HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT... 


that a subscription from you to the 
C.T.S. may be the means of bringing 
the Faith to others ? The demand 
for pamphlets is greater than ever, 
but their production is made possible 
only by members. 


Write TODAY for details: 
CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 


38-40 ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.I 


THE MONTH 


(Double-Number. Two Shillings net) 
EDITOR REV. JOHN MURRAY, S.J. 





THE MONTH was founded in July, 1864, to represent 
the point of view and the claims of the Catholic Faith, 
and it has continued to do so for more than eighty one 
years. The need to fight the battles of the Church in 
English-speaking lands—a cause to which the periodica 
is wholly consecrated—was never greater, and the Editor 
ventures to hope that the support given to his efforts may 
always continue and be extended. 





PUBLISHERS Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co, Led, 
London. 


Annual subscription 13s. post free (U.S.A. $3.25), should 
be sent to the Manager, Manresa Press, Roehampton 
London, S.W.15. 









‘FOUR QUARTETS’ REHEARSED 


By RAYMOND PRESTON 5/- net 
A series of annotations on T. S. Eliot’s four poems, Burnt Norton, East 
Coker, The Dry Salvages, and Little Gidding. The Aim is to help readers to 
a better understanding of the poems by dealing with difficulties they may 
encounter in reading them. Mr. Eliot read the first draft and has added 
some notes of his own. 


ST. CATHERINE OF GENOA 


TREATISE ON PURGATORY THE DIALOGUE 


Translated by CHARLOTTE BALFOUR and HELEN DOUGLAS ae 
6/- ne 


Here is a new translation of two spiritual classics. It would be pointless 
for the publisher to urge the praises of spiritual documents so famous. 


THE MIND OF THE MISSAL 


By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 10/6 net 
‘‘A boon to clergy and laity alike . . . answers just the questions we 
want answered and at the same time is enlivened and enlightened by the 
flashes of Father Martindale’s genius.’’—Catholic Times 


Please order from vour Bookseller 


SHEED & WARD LTD. 
110/111 Fleet Street, E.C.4 








ENJOYING THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By Margaret T. Monro 
With a Foreword by the Rev. Cuthbert Lattey, S. J. 


This book aims to help Catholics who, though familiar with 
the New Testament in selections, would like to make its 
acquaintance as a whole. A reading course has therefore 
been devised with this end in view. In order to simplify 
the more tedious elements of ‘ background,’ the books are 
studied for the most part in the order in which they were 
written, with just enough of introduction to make clear 
why and to whom they were written. 





With Map 8/6 net 
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